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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

My Dear Friend : It may seem strange to 
you, as to myself, that a letter to you should be 
written by me, with such distance between us; 
written from this great young city, so far West, 
which, in our country’s development, will soon 
become the great central city of our continent, 
and, indeed, to much of our territory bordering 
toward the Itoeky Mountains and vast Pacific 
coast, soon to become the first of the great Eastern 
cities, which are to form the permanent constella¬ 
tion of the oriental sections of our grand and won¬ 
derful Republic. It is strange, also, that I should 
write you a public letter, availed of that mighty 
organ, the diurnal Press, as the medium of its 
flight and its transmission to your eye ; courting, 
I admit, as it goes, the eyes of all our countrymen, 
“ and the rest of mankind,” who may care to read 
it. My motive*-there is one who knows. 

Before I left home, I began to read your book, 
“ A South-Side View of Slavery,” which you were 
so kind as to send me, and I sincerely thank you 
for it. On my long way in the cars it was my 
companion. I read it on occasions and in consecu¬ 
tive portions, till I arrived here, a week since, 
finishing its pages and my journey together. I 
read it with calm feelings, with constant and 
increasing interest, and, in the main, with entire, 
sometimes with delighted, approbation. I regard 
it as a peculiar and quite a rare production. You 
seem to belong to no party, and to have no office 
in your aspiration—certainly not that of Presi¬ 
dent—and to be justly accused of no plan 
pose but to do good to all concerned, as a 
tian and an American. 


Chris- 


For all this, I thank you that yeu did it; and 
more, thank God, who put the same earnest care 
into your heart, to observe, compare, view both 
and all sides, and write the results in a way so 
simple, so clear and credible, so seasonable, so 
entertaining and so promising a large perusal and 
excellent usefulness. To aid, and possibly extend, 
that usefulness is my aim in this public letter. I 
cordially commend the book to be read regularly 
and ruminantly through, to all with whom I may 
thus prevail or exert any influence. Its tendency 
seems to me to be eminently and only good. For 
- its apostolic coincidence with the positions and 
teachings of inspiration, it belongs palpably to 
the true succession ; and if there are found enemies 
to defeme and to execrate it, I hope its destruc¬ 
tion, that is, its exemplary combustion, will be 
reserved to grace a fitting occasion—namely, that 
in which it shall blaze together with the Constitu¬ 
tion of our country and the Bible of our religion ; 
in the conflagration so often menaced by those 
enemies, so plainly desired by some of them, and 
which they seem occasionally to anticipate with 
delight, as the sublime auto-da-fe that shall con¬ 
summate their devout and jubilant aspirations. 

In recommending a volume to the perusal of 
our contemporaries and our countrymen, and as 
much to their favourable notice and high appre¬ 
ciation, one is not responsible with the wise and 
the liberal minded for the correctness alike of all 
its contents ; as if we fully adopted it all and 
equally valued and appropriated every portion of 
it; though with some that are other-wine, the 
discrimination is never made. I always make it, 
for myself and for others; and without it, would 
recommend, in public or in private, no uninspired 
book that was ever written—including my own, 
and not excluding even yours. I say this in my 
own protection, should I ever need it; and not 
because I at all apprehend that I shall ever need 
it. I read your book warily, thoughtfully, with 
good relish and digestion, and still With prudential 
reserve, to the end ; yet not with the apprehen¬ 
sion of a cynic or the rabid perspicacity of a fault¬ 
finder ; ana I found my mind more and more in 
its power, nolens et nolens et malem; and there¬ 
fore, possibly, I rise from its perusal so refreshed, 
and so grateful, and so nourished and strengthened, 
that I recollect only to admire and to commend 
its pages to the candid perusal of everybody, 
North, South, East, West, and clear across the 
Atlantic—to those pragmatical philanthropists in 
the British Islands, and all allied places, conti¬ 
nental and colonial, who need to learn that there 
are more sides than one to an obelisk, or a pyra¬ 
mid, or an argument, or a subject so compounded 
and complicated as is slavery anywhere, but pre¬ 
eminently as slavery in a minority of the States 
of this greatest Republic of the world. For 
calmness and candour, for Christian kindness and 
ministerial dignity, for comprehension and discri¬ 
mination, for exemplary patriotism and impartial 
philanthropy, for sound American principle and 
right Scriptural views, for suggestive and instruc¬ 
tive wisdom, for originality and independence, for 
large reading and mature thought, for the array 
of facts and the statement of just inferences, and 
for the pervading and permeating temper of kind¬ 
ness and consistency that characterizes it, it has 
no peer ; it is singular and deserves the palm ; it 
is facile princeps as the banner production of our 
age and our country; and how great its worth, in 
contrast with the multitudinous publications of 
the antagonistic sort, I have no means or measures 
to demonstrate; but I can think and feel and 
wonder at the contrariety. It is not my plan 
here to review it or quote it, but only to com¬ 
mend it, as I have said, to the favourable regards 
of all our countrymen. Its tendency is only good. 

It is a blessing to every “ side.” It is a gem for 
the country. It is a tribute to its strength, its 
durability, its inviolable integrity; and just as 
much to its extended piety, its moral and organic 
and social unity, its good feelings everywhere ; to 
the interest of all men, servant and master, of 
every complexion and of every condition. It 
worketh, as wrath does never, the righteousness of 
God. Its influence is that of blended light, and 
love, and prayer, and effort in every right direc¬ 
tion. If truth is more wonderful than fiction, to 
me it is also sweeter. It is more manly and more 
grand, as well as more abiding and more useful. 

It is puissant, as seen in your book, to make men 
love their country, and especially to prompt them 
to pray for their country and all the humanity it 
embosoms. Such is its felt effect on my own 
mind; and how much its author has risen in my 
esteem, high as he was before, I shall tell nobody— 
but myself. I thank God that such a book is 
abroad. 

The patriotism of our country is, in some re 
tions, far more excellent in quantity than 
quality. It is often of the wrong kind. It is too 
frequently external, swaggering, empirical, osten- 
* tatious and unprincipled. Tt ought to be thought¬ 
ful, sincere, cordial, and serious as that of Wash¬ 
ington. Our national and statal organization 
yet a magnificent enterprise; an experiment < 
the capabilities of man; a problem of self-govern¬ 
ment, not perfectly worked out, not fully mature, 
not yet wholly established. A grand axiom, and 
a common aphorism, it ought to be among us; 
Our sin may wqrk its destruction ; God alone 
can preserve us. It is not such an age of pro¬ 
gress, or such a nation of giory, and it i 
be either of these, as to render obsolete or impair 
the virtue of this divine maxim: Riohteousness 

EXALTETH A NATION ; BUT SIN IS A REPROACH 

any people. So thought our venerable sin 
so think the best patriots and the truest philoso¬ 
phers among us. As for all that genus pessimum 
of so many variant species, who ignore all the 
lessons of history, or who never studied them • 
whose arbitrary will or impulse is their only law . 
whose own gratified feelings are the criterion of] 
all they can approve and all they pursue ; they 
differ from all the wisdom of our sires and from all 
those patriots and philosophers—just for the rea¬ 
son so graphically portrayed by apostles : “ Pre¬ 
sumptuous are they, self-willed, and despise go¬ 
vernment ” : and to whom the order of the throne 
of heaven, given in equal love and authority, I 


“submit yourselves to every ordinance [ever 
creature] of man for the Lord’s sake,” is atheisti 
cally despised, indeed, in the fervid efflorescence of 
their impiety, whenever the supremacy of law 
interposes a barrier between their desire and its 
determined object. All such men, and some that 
have better streaks about'them, will only disparage 
your book; so as to make us think of the terrific 
sarcasm of our Master—“ if they have kept my 
saying, they will keep yours also ” ; yes, ip they 
have 1 But they will also never read your book. 
They will glimpse it some, and avoid it more ; as 
infidels do the Bible; so prescient of danger, lest 
it should convince or possibly convert them. 

The name of Dr. Spring, of New York, to say 
nothing of others, has become, in some circles of 
British uproariousness, as in some of our own 
vernacular demonstrations, a talisman of abuse 
and furious denunciation. The reason is worthy 
of the calumnies assorted with it. On some pub¬ 
lic occasion, years ago, he spoke of the ignorant 
and degraded condition of many thousands of the 
coloured population of the South, and said, in a 
calm and qualified way, that immediate emancipa¬ 
tion, could the imagination be realized, might be 
only an expedient to make bad worse, only an 
experiment of fearful results on the coloured peo¬ 
ple themselves; and this, so certainly that he 
could not even pray for it; nay, could he effect¬ 
uate their absolute emancipation by a fiat, or a 
lift of his hand, he should fear to do it—humanity 
itself must prevent it, he would not do it! 

Now, this sentiment, taken from its connection 
id its qualifiers, is used, with a flagrant and atro- 
ous zeal, to pervert all his meaning, to blacken 
his character, and virtually to ctirse his reputation 
through all Europe, not only, but it is made a 
specimen, a model and a proof, among all their 
other extravagances and wickedness, with which 
to degrade and malign in general'all the Christian 
ministers in our country, as a class of normal 
hypocrites, as men of the type of Judas, as emis- 
ries of Satan, corrupting the total laity of their 
flaence, on whom the whole vocabulary of abuse 
to be emptied without stint, remorse or mercy. 

I have, with many better man, my share; and you, 

I think, are a candidate for many or all of their 
graduating honours. But, ira furor brevis est, 
and: the mens conscia recti can sustain and survive 
its self-blasting gratifications. The men that 
makes lies their refuge have their obituary already, 
written in the Bible, and flattery constitutes no 
part of it. Dr. Spring, of New‘York, and Dr. 
Adams, of Boston, may sleep as soundly, and wake 
as peacefully, and act as steadily, as if these men 
of mendacity and pseudo-philanthropy were all 
employed about better business, doing their duty 
wisely and well, each in his appropriate sphere. 
There is one concession which all of us, I judge, 
ejquite willing to make, and which I make with 
conscious sincerity; it is, that many who follow 
directly or indirectly in the train of those leaders, 
some more near and others more distant in the 
throng, both in Europe and in America, are good 
and well-meaning men in the main, and verily 
think that they do God service. They mean to be 
first rate philanthropists, and err more through 
short-sightedness, or impulsiveness, or some other 
delision, than from any evil design. Still, they 
ought to think and search for the way, before they 
rush to walk in it; they ought to think who are 
theis)- leaders, before they lend themselves to follow 
infidels, Sabbath-breakers, Universalists, vision¬ 
aries, blood-stained and hardened duelists, me 
reckless and erratic antecedents, that court ___ 
spicuityat all hazards, and cannot, in their malign 
vulgarity, distinguish between the shouts of a mob 
and the trumpet of fame. They enjoy the former, 
that echo of folly and shadow of renown, as if it 
were the same with the plaudits of posterity, or i 
the monuments of the wise, or the ultimate records 
of approving history. Yes, they have their 
They seek it, and they get it—such a 
is, and poor enough at best. 

We ought to be magnanimously or justly wil¬ 
ling to recognise ali good things that exist among I 

masters and servants, in those sections of our 1 
country where slavery exists; and not to be so 
partially antagonistic as to illustrate only our 
own contractedness, and strengthen it, too, by 
indulgence, just as philosophers never do, just as 
apostles did not! It is not Christianity that 
matures or inspires this fanaticism of on ’ ’ 
instead of an assortment of one hundred, 
subject. I have preached to them, in several 
States, by request of their masters, and with 
thanks from ali, for my certainly well-meant ser¬ 
vices ; as with real satisfaction of heart and con¬ 
science, in respect to the wisdom and propriety of I 
what I endeavoured to do, as my duty to all par¬ 
ties* The masters seemed rightly to estimate the 
considerations of religion; to feel the value of the 
soul immortal in every man, bond or free, and 
utterly irrespective of the hue of the skin, cover 
ing; the earthly i house of our tabernacle. They i 
know that their servants are all, equally with 
theinselves, human beings ; that the species is all 
te, in all its varieties ; that we are all descended 
common from Adam, and from Noah, with ten 
fathers and ten mothers identified absolutely as 
our common ancestors; that the son of God, 
Jesus Christ, came to save us, and actually died 
for pis on the cross, exclusively of the black man 
no more than of the red, the tawny, the brown, or 
the white man; and that God will require the 
soul of the servant at the hand of the master, if] 
the latter is found to hinder him from the means 
of grace and the proper opportunities of enjoying 
them to life everlasting. And this doctrine may 
be Enforced, and would, I am persuaded, be received 
with meekness, by oar Southern friends and fellow- 
citfeens, if it were only done without sinister 
aims, wisely and well, after the grand and normal 
example of inspired men, as recorded in the New 
Testament for our direction and obedience. Of 
this I am so impressively persuaded, with you, that 
I lament the quackery of those physicians of no 
value, all whose practice seems to have no other 
tendency or end than to make bad worse, to ex¬ 
asperate the malady, to make their patients hate 
them, and gratify themselves! I believe, also, 
that they gratify the devil; and, that they have 
done incalculable mischief to all parties, 
and to the whole country, by their impious depar¬ 
tures from the ways of God and the known methods 
of pis Apostles. To attack the relation itself, 
sin I per se, is the only way they see or will leai 
Yet no such way is authorized in the word of 
God ; and they ought to know it. Hence their 
awkwardly disguised enmity against his own orders 
and commands; and hence, sometimes, on select 
occasions, their impious railing, their downright 
blasphemy, at the oracles of truth! Such pas¬ 
sages as I now indicate, especially the last one, 
are : like gall and vinegar and a decoction of] 
tobacco, compounded into a beverage, for their 
agonized aversion, when they are bluntly reminded 
of them. fi@“Eph. 6 : 5—9. Pet. 2 : 13—20. 
Philemon, 1—25. I. Tim. 6:1—5“©a It would 
be substituting only the species for the genus if j 
the i latter part of that last-passage, instead of sup¬ 
posing that gain is godliness, were made to read 
—supposing that abolition is salvation.” One 
of their preachers, of the feminine gender, once I 
informed me, and others in her presence totidem 
verbis, that every Abolitionist would go to heaven, 
she had no doubt of it; while inspiration itself ] 
could not have appeared so assumptive or oracu- 
lous. Hence, I think the time is come for sober 
Christians to testify against them, and show 
others a more excellent way. Especially should 
ministers of Christ, that are such, dare to be 
scriptural in what they'say, and keep themselves 
pure from the degeneracy of others, clerical 
laical, around them. 

It is a fact of much suggestive wisdom in the 
principles or the puerilities of human nature,"""" 
ire but children of a larger-growth, 
that the word hostis, meaning enemy among the 
Latins, originally meant stranger only ; and has a 
root in common with hotel, hospitium, and hospi¬ 
tality. How words too commonly deteriorate! 
It used to be classic English to speak of resenting 
the mercies of God, as says “ the silver-mouthed 
Bates,” two centuries ago. What will become of 
this ungrateful and wicked nation, if we continue ] 
so meagrely to resent the mercies of God, when 
those mercies are to. us so displayed and J;_ 
tinguishing! Our resentments are so oftc ^ 

1 sionate, so often malevolent alone, that they have 
appropriated the word, monopolized it, and entered 
a deleatwr irreclaimably on its aboriginal good 
sense and classic propriety. 

I apply these to the different sections of 
country, in honour of the patriarchal and fearfully 
prophetic—almost- Words of Washington, in his 
farewell address; warning ua against sectionalism, 


against antipathies that grow from alienations, 
against strangers that become too easily subsiding 
into enemies.' Then come resentments, in a sense 
that has lost all its good; then beware! Civil 
■ may be—too possibly—the consequence. 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 

It lives and moves from embryo to birth; 

By progress grows and occupies the earth; 

Evil itself, extinguishing all others’ worth. 

Let kindness grow much more by travelling. It 
is an old maxim, “ Men will no longer hate when 
they know and understand and sympathize with 
each other.” In a qualified sense, this is true. At 
all events, they can scarcely love as strangers; 
and too easily they may thus learn to hate as 
enemies. Gentlemen of influence and intelligence 
ought to interchange visits and journeys, recipro¬ 
cally, from all distances and extremes of our coun¬ 
try, to opposite or otherwise unknown sections of 
ir great national homestead. 

You, my dear sir, are my illustration. I almost 
congratulate that sickness that moved you from 
Boston to Savannah, from Massachusetts to 
Georgia. We need foreign travel in our own 
country to finish our education, and to improve 
our humanity, quite as much as our friends over 
the ocean, namely, John Bull and his foster cousins, 
Andrew Bull, and David Bull, and Patrick Bail, 
Esquires, of tbe British Islands. They are more 
like calves in their stunted growth Without it. A 
sectional man is not half an American. He has 
the idola specus, the homely prejudices, the hallu¬ 
cinations of the cave where he was whelped, to 
honour Lord Bacon’s figure, all bustling about 
him, like snakes on the head of Minerva. He 
stays at home, sees through yellow and crooked 

f lass, consults his memory for his quotations, and 
is imagination for his facts, until, clear as mud; 
he sees his fellow-countrymen in the distance 
walking on all fours, and, for fear of cold or of | 
heat in a pleasurable walk, accommodating them¬ 
selves for comfort by putting each his head in his 
pocket. Such men know nothing, he is sure, 
whether they belong to the party or not. 

T f onr men of influence would travel more from 
section of our country to another, from South 
to North, and from North to South, and also 
from East to West; if they would be candid, and 
mutually try to understand each other; if they 
would be acquainted and liberalized, so as to 
appreciate each others’ views and circumstances, 
it would become a boon and a blessing to our 
common and our glorious country, and to all the 
human interests it contains. Our whole society 
would improve, and become homogeneous more in 
every excellence. Like the circulation of the 
blood arterial from the heart to the extremities, 
the whole corporeal system, the heart and the 
head, as well as the hands and the feet, would feel 
the vital glow, refreshed, nourished, cooperative 
and enduring. To illustrate again—I am glad 
that I have lately rushed after the sun, across the 
great Sire of Waters, to this gallant and brilliant 
young city; and though I have not yet found the 
bed on which the sun reclines at night, which is 
farther West than this—or, nowhere—yet I find 
men here that are men, and Christians that are 
Christians, as well as Americans that are Ameri- 
and I rejoice to feel that I might journey 
more than as far again, on a parallel of latitude, 
in the same direction, and yet be in my own dear 
native country, and at home at that. Esto 
Perfbtua - . 

As to this young and prosperous State of Mis- 
uri, which is to become the mighty centre of our 
Union, the terminus of the great Pacific Railroad, 
probably at this very city of St. Louis, though a 
slave State, it is one where humane and considerate 
views of the subject seem well and increasingly to 
obtain. There is more intelligence and religion 
here than we orientals are apt to imagine. Of I 
this I am happily assured. The coloured persons 
in it are only about ten per cent, of its total popu¬ 
lation, and I have reason to think that anything 
like barbarity or cruelty of treatment, in relation 
to their servants, their fellow-creatures of the 

epeeiesj, on the part- ot‘ tho- Blaster,in instance, , 

should it oCcur, would be resented and reprobated 
by public sentiment and by the public press as 
soon as known ; so that the worse condition of 
the parties must soon appear to belong, not to the 
sufferer, but to the doer of the wrong. In this 
city there are many servants who give credible 
evidence of Christian piety, who have places of 
worship and coloured preachers over them in the 
Lord, where they abundantly show that they love 
to assemble for the truth’s sake, and to enjoy the 
spiritual pleasures of social worship. I have been 
invited to preach for them, and shall do it with 
sincere good will, if the Lord spares me and gives 
me strength and opportunity. I love their best 
interests as consciously, I trust, as I love our 
common Saviour, and desire, above all things, for 
them, that they may become, with their masters 
and with ns, bis true disciples, his friends, his heirs, 
and his companions in glory foreyer. That your 
desire is strongly and steadily the same, no one 
who knows you, honoured and dear brother, can 
bosom a doubt; or if such a one there is, let him 
honestly and consecutively read the Introductory 
Statement, and the seventeen chapters or two 
hundred and fourteen pages of your excellent 
volume, and I say to him. 

If unrestored by this, despair your cure; 

For here resistless demonstration dwells. 

How much more good, and better good, incom¬ 
parably, would the evangelical ministry of our 
country speedily achieve if, with one heart; and 
one hand, and one mouth, following such example 
of Apostolic wisdom and benifieence, dico aperte, 
as you have set them, they would seek the spiritual 
good of the coloured people, aDd leave politics 
and all Osesar’s matters where their divine com¬ 
mission leaves them, remembering practically and 
cordially that grand aphorism of our Master, 
“ My Kingdom is not of this world." 

If you care to respond to this letter, through 
the mail or the press, I only say, festina non lente, 
and I shall be glad only to receive it. If the 
former, direct “ care of Rev. William Somes, St. 
Louis, Mo.,” the beloved brother from your own 
city, who is mine host, and who in this, with kind¬ 
est regards toward all men, occupies usefully his 
appropriate sphere, knows his official place and its 
relative duties, and deserving, I think, the esteem 
which, from this intelligent community, he so 
largely conciliates, in common with other worthy 
and learned brethren not a few, who are a blessing 
and an ornament to St. Louis and to Missouri, in 
State aud in Church, to, the country and the 
kingdom, el decus et tutamen. The Great God of 
Salvation keep, onr country ; and having made it 
so great, make it adequately good, that, as a 
nation of Christians, onr own cognizance of 
e plunbus wnum may continue to float in untar¬ 
nished glory, the symbol of his protection over us, 
till- time itself is done, and all its events and inte¬ 
rests shall begin to be contemplated, only in the 
retrospect of eternity ! And oh! may his mercy 
so prevail as to' fit us all for that untried and 
interminable state of being; as holy and happy 
there, through the mediation of our Lord and 
Sayiour. 

With fraternal esteem, I am respectfully yours, 
in our glorious Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 

Samuel Hanson Cox. 

St. Louis, Jim. 29, 1856 


From the Jackson Mississippian, March 20. 

Ye are glad to see that the people of Missouri 
beginning to organize counter movements to 
the Northern Abolition Aid Societies, established 
to throw an anti-slavery population into the Terri¬ 
tory of Kansas. We have before us the proceed¬ 
ings of a meeting at Lexington, Missouri, on the 
19th, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted-: 

Resolved, That the citizens of this county will 
ie a fund.of $19,000 for the purpose of assisting 
actual settlers from the slaveholding States in emi¬ 
grating to Kansas Territory. 

“ Resolved, That Wm. Shields, John Catron and 
Thos. Hikkie, he appointed a committee to lake charge 
of the money raised uuder this resolution, to be ex¬ 
pended. by them as they may deem most expedient.” 

A large portion of the $10,000 was immedi- 
ately subscribed. This is a vigorous beginning of 
a ,good work. But the people of Missouri should 
not be left to struggle unaided and alone. The 
interest of every slaveholding State is deeply in- 
. v.olved in the matter. The struggle is for the 
establishment of. slavery over a region of country 
as large as the State of New York.. A great 
end is attained when a sovereignty, with African 
slavery as an element of its political and' social 
I exjstence, is brought into being. Nebraska will 


__ anti-slavery beyond a doubt. The laws of 
nature have so ordained. But not so with Kansas. 
Her soil and climate are favourable to slavery; 
and if it does not apply for admission as a slave 
State,'it will be on account of the criminal neg¬ 
lect and indifference of the Southern States. 

Are we to sit still and let the Yankee Aboli¬ 
tionists take possession of that delightful country, 
when God and nature smile auspiciously on onr 
labours? In every slave State the work com¬ 
menced in Missouri should be prosecuted in 
earnest. It ought to have started earlier, but it 

not yet too late. We are making a loud noise 

rer Cuba, and getting, up filibustering expedi¬ 
tions to destroy its connection with Spain and 
finally bring it into tbe Union—all commendable 
enough—but why is so little .said about Kansas, 
a region equally as large and already belonging 
to the United States ? In her case the harvest is 
ripe. All we have to do is to go and gather it 
before it is too late. There is noiadventure in it. 
There are no hostile fleets to intercept our pro¬ 
gress, no bristling bayonets to encounter, no neu¬ 
trality laws to be violated. All Ve have to do is 
to go and take peaceable possessiot of the country. 
Those who cannot go can come ta the assistance 
of others who can. A greatprizeis at stake, and 
the South can easily win it if sh<yrill but try. . 

THE AMERICAN BOARD AND LONDON 
AN1I-SLA VERY CONFERENCE. 

A late number of the New York Independent 
has a long editorial article in regard to the ar¬ 
raignment of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, for its pro-slavery position, at the London 
Anti-Slavery Conference, especially by Parker 
Pillsbury, Of the United States. Below we give 
eimen of the spirit of the article: 
iv. Cuthbert Young made another attempt 
to vindicate the American Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, but simple and honest facts in contradiction 
of Parker Pillsbury, Esq., were worth little in 
that Conference. He was followed by the Rev. 
Edward Mathews, of Wisconsin, whose speech is 
thus reported : 

“I am aware that Mr. Pillsbury has documents 

his possession which would enable him to sub¬ 
stantiate everything he has said on this subject, 
and I submit that those documents should be laid 
before the Conference.” 

We know not who this Mr. Mathews is, and 

3 trust he is misrepresented by the reporter. If 
he really said what the report imputes to him, he 
ought to be put into a good Sunday-school long 
enough to learn the decalogue, and especially the 
ninth commandment. If he is, indeed, weak 
enough and blunderer enough to believe the huge 
falsehoods which Parker Pillsbury, Esq., was im¬ 
posing on the op«3-mouthed and wide-throated 
gullibility of that assembly, we are sorry for him, 
and sorry for Wisconsin. 

In the statement made by Parker Pillsbury, 
Esq., of Boston, there is nothing at all surprising 
to us on this side of the ocean. But it is some¬ 
thing of a marvel that a meeting, made up in 
part of men who have a religious character and 
standing, could be imposed upon, for a single 
moment, by so foul-mouthed and reckless a reviler ; 
and that even Rev. James Sherman could deno¬ 
minate the reviler “ onr excellent friend,” and 
could believe that the excellent friend was really 
giving the meeting “ important information ’’— 
even “ all the facts of the case.” What would 
Mr. Sherman think if, at a religious and semi-re¬ 
ligious meetingin New York, Mr. J. G. Holyoake 
should be introduced as a competent and trust- 
worthy person to describe “ the awful condition ” 
of the religious bodies in England, and particu¬ 
larly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales ? What would he think if he should 
find it reported that, upon, some interruption by 
gentlemen professing to fo|ow something on the 
subject, some Christian^yitflr, as much respected 
and beloved as he fp- Lansing, for example 
—mas ve laatetadfl sy-tsfck for tbe " -Seen tenet,” 
and had assured the meeting that “ their excellent 
friend was giving them most important informa¬ 
tion”? Any reasonable man in this country 
would as soon thought of crediting the represen¬ 
tations of a howling dervish at Constantinople, 
concerning the Christian sects of the Turkish 
empire, as of believing any representation from 
Parker Pillsbury, concerning “ the American re¬ 
ligious bodies.” 

It is not always easy to draw the line exactly 
between knavery and insanity; nor is ( it always 
necessary. When Mr. Parker Pillsbury affirms 
that the American Board of Foreign Missions 
“ is a slaveholding body ”; that “ its treasury is 
constantly replenished by the price of the bodies 
and the souls of men, sold like beasts in the 
ket ”; and “ its missions to Africa are snstc 
by the money raised from the sale of Africa’s 
daughters, sold in the American shambles to grace 
the seraglios of Southern debauchees ”—that “ if 
he were a slave to Theodore Frelinghuysen, and 
should become the most eminent saint in the 
world, his sanctity would only enhance his price 
in the slave-market’’—-and that the religious 
bodies of America have “ furnished the means of 


yet clearly and bravely, asserted the just rights of 
our section under the Constitution. For these] 
things we honour Dr. Adams. His name will 
live through long years in Southern households. 
I shall teach my children to venerate it. It shall 
become a household word at my hearth-stone. I 
do not propose to write a review of his work. 
My purpose is simply to declare my approval of 
the motives of the writer, to testify to the gene -' 
ral correctness of his representations of slavery, 
and to commend his book to the favour of slave¬ 
holders. Of course, I do not endorse all his views 
upon the subject, it is, however, a wonder to us, 
how, with all the prejudices of education to over 
come, and all the committals of position and asso¬ 
ciation to resist, he is so often sound, ourselves 
being judges. The good sense and conscience of 
New England will find it hard to resist either the. 
logic or the religion of the ‘ South-Side View of 
Slavery.’ It is to be feared that the people of 
New England will not give it access to their 
minds and hearts. It is incontestably true, that 
if ‘ the friends of the slaves ’ ever are enabled to 
benefit the objects of their solicitude, it will be in 
the spirit of Dr. Adams’s book.” 


occasion to judge whether he speaks under the 
hallucination of frenzy or with a full conscious¬ 
ness that he is lying. We have never troubled 
ourselves to consider what Mr. Parker Pillsbury 
says, or why he says it. But we confess that we 
are grieved for our common Christianity, and for 
our consanguinity with the British churches, when 
we find men, like James Sherman and Howard 
Hinton, ready to believe, without a moment’s 
doubt or pause, the foulest and most sweeping 
vituperation against the churches of this country; 
and we cannot, refrain from asking whether this 
is the sense in which their Christian charity “ be- 
lieveth all things.” . 

The reference to a late unfortunate delegate 
from the American BibleSociety makes it proper 
for ns to say that we concede entirely to our Bri¬ 
tish friends the right of judging for themselves in 
all cases of that kind. If any American, claim¬ 
ing their public Or private hospitalities, is per¬ 
sonally obnoxious to them for any reason—if he 
is a slanderer—if he has a bad reputation for in¬ 
tegrity or veracity—if he is unsound in his doc¬ 
trinal teaching or belief—if he is an oppressor of | 
his fellow-men—if he is a supporter and defender 
of oppressive laws and institutions—we are per¬ 
fectly willing that they should deal with him 
accordingly, whatever testimonials he may bear 
to show his ecclesiastical standing, and with what¬ 
ever forms he may have been delegated from any 
of our benevolent Societies. Their right to 
choose their own company is complete; and if 
they err in the exercise of that, right, the error r 
their own affair. If Mr. Parker Pillsbury’ 
style of religions character is more to their taste 
than Dr. Alexander’s, or Dr. Skinner’s, or Prof. 
Park’s, we have only to say that we will not dis¬ 
pute with them. , If, on the representations 
Mr. Parker Pillsbury and other" excellent friends ” 
like him, they even choose to believe that Mr. 
Treat is a villain, that the Board of which he is 
a Secretary are guilty of “ outrages from which 
the very crucifiers of the Son of God would have 
shrunk,” and-that membership in the religious 
bodies of America is prima facie evidence of ex¬ 
treme baseness, which must be purged away by 
some definite and prescribed profession and renun¬ 
ciation—be it so. Only let them remember that 
the “ American religious bodies ” are not likely 
to be very much influenced on any question by 
those who have not candour enough, or charity 
enough, or good sense enough, to read upon the 
brazen forehead of such a man, the title written 
as by the finger of God, ; accuser of the 
brethren. _ 


DR. ADAMS’S SOUTH-SIDE VIEW OF | 
SLAVERY. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser prints the follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter from a distinguished 
Southern Jurist, who was for some time a Judge 
of'the Supreme Court in one of the Southern 
States: 

“ In common with thousands of our people, I 
have, read the ‘ South-Side Yiew of Slavery,’ with 
extraordinary interest. We are so unaccustomed 
to be be treated with justice by the writers of the 
Free States, that this calm, kind, enlightened and 
encouraging demonstration is hailed with grati¬ 
tude and admiration. His moral courage is as 
eminent as his Christian charity is conspicuous. 
Inspired by a,clarify as great as this . great na¬ 
tion, and as broad as Christianity, he has quietly, 
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iaiCkiUT SMim TO W. H. SEWARD. 

Peterboro, March 13,1855. 
Hon. William H. Seward— My dear Sir ■■ 
For nearly a quarter of a century, I have followed 
you with deep interest. Your catholic and phi¬ 
lanthropic spirit, having a remarkably vigorous 
and very highly cultivated intellect to serve its 
generous and elevated purposes, fully justified my 
large expectations from you. If they have not 
all been realized, nevertheless many of them have 
been; and not a few of them most abundantly and 
delightfully. There are passages in your life of 
great beauty—of great power—of true sublimity. 
Were I to single out the one which most exalted 
you in my esteem, it would be the identification 
of yourself with the loathed and execrated William 
Freeman. Nothing short of a high-souled devo¬ 
tion to the cause of justice can account for that 
unpopular and self-denying identification. 

I have read your late Speech on the Fugitive 
Slave Act. It is emphatically an intellectual 
.speech. But, if I may say it, without appearing 
egotistical, it does not, in all respects, come up to 
my expectations of what would fall from you on 
nch an occasion. The newspapers said so much 
a praise of it, that I hoped to find you had taken 
much higher than yonr former ground on slavery. 
But it is much lower than that which I had sup¬ 
posed you to occupy. I was aware that you de¬ 
nied to the Federal Government all right to med¬ 
dle with slavery, except where it has exclusive 
jurisdiction. But it turns out that, even there, 
you allow it scarce the shadow of such a right. 
You would not have slavery abolished in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia unless the people of the District 
re willing, and unless, also, the masters are paid 
full compensation” for their slaves. A right 
clogged with such conditions is no right. 

Honours and reproaches are liberally bestowed 
upon you for being an Abolitionist. But there 
is, surely, very little reason in such bestowal, if 
the speech in question may be relied on to prove 
the extent of what you would have done toward 
abolishing slavery. Again, the South, ever and 
anon, betrays her fears of you. But, very cer -1 
tainly, she need not fear you, if you propose no 

C ter disturbance of her cherished “ institution ” 
this speech indicates. Nor, indeed, has she 
anything to fear from the mass of Abolitionists— 
for their standard of anti-slavery action is but 
little, if any, higher than yours; and, among all 
their favourites and heroes, there is not one who 
enjoys so much of their confidence and admiration 

r hy is it, my dear Sir, that you are willing to 
go only so short a distance in the way of deliver- I 
mg' the slave ? Pardon me for saying that It 
seems to be because, 

1. Of your false views of law. 

2. Of your false views of human rights. 

3. Of your false views of the province of civil 
government. 

The piratical rules by which your brother 
held in slavery you dignify with the name of law, 
and clothe with the obligations and saeredness of 
law; and, of course, so long as you confound these 
rules with law, you will not consent to trample 
them under foot, nor to make any very stern de¬ 
mand for the deliverance of their victim. If, in¬ 
stead of regarding law as the protector, and not 
the destroyer, of rights, ycur ideal of it is so low 
that even the commission of the highest possible 
crime against man, and the total annihilation of 
his rights, you can recognise to be law, it neces¬ 
sarily follows that, with you, there is no glorious 
and withering majesty of law before which to 
arraign slavery, and no mighty voice of law to 
call for its abrogation. 

But your apprehensions of human rights are 
it less defective than your apprehensions of law. 
Instead of interpreting constitutions and statutes 
in the light of human rights, you interpret human 
rights in the light of constitutions and statutes. 
You exalt human decrees above human nature ; 
and when they come in collision with each other, 
it is human nature that you would have give way, 
and human decrees that you would have triumph. 
The, absoluteness of human rights seems to have 
no place in your conceptions of them. You fall 
in With the popular notion of subjecting them to 
conditions—and such degrading and annihilating 
conditions as you would scarcely be Willing to 
subject the rights of a dog to. Although man 
was made but “ a little lower than the angels, and 
crowned with glory and honour,” you, neverthe¬ 
less, claim not one absolute right for him. You 
admit the enactment which sweeps away all his; 
rights to ; be daw—valid law. Alas, nothing is 
held cheaper than human rights!—nothing is 
more trifled with than saered manhood! You 
would scout the legislation which declares a stone 
to be wood, or a horse to be a hog. But the 
legislation which sinks man into a chattel—im-| 
mortality into a commodity—commands your re¬ 
spect and obedience. The simple-fact that it is 
legislation outweighs, in your esteem, its infinite 
absurdity, its infinite insult and its infinite bias-1 
pheroy. 

That you should be as wide of the truth 
respect to the province of Government as you are 
in respect to law and human rights, is but what' 
might be expected. The only offieg of Govern¬ 
ment is to protect, in all the fulness of human 
rights, every one of its subjects. But you seem 
to concur with the doctrine of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that Government is compe¬ 
tent to do whatsoever it will with its subjects, 
even to the making slaves of them. Not, indeed, 
that you would have Government do so, but that, 
in its doing so, you would still recognise and obey 
it, as Government. In the case of Strader and 
others against Graham, that Court says, in defence 
of reducing freemen to slaves, that a State “ has 
an undoubted right to determine the status or 
domestic and social condition of the persons domi¬ 
ciled within its territory.” 

The least right of which the least of its subjects 
is robbed Government should promptly and un¬ 
conditionally restore. But you allow it to witness 
unmoved the greatest crime, and to leave unre¬ 
dressed the greatest wrong. You allow it to do 
so, in the present case, because you recognise - 
higher power than Government behind the Go ver 
ment. This higher power to which you would 
have Government bow—and to which, indeed, you 
bow—is, strange to say,. the criminal himself. 
You consent that Government should emancipate 
the slaves of the District of Columbia, provided 
this criminal—this higher power—in other words, 
the people of the District—are willing. That is, 
you consent that Government shall do its duty— 
its absolute and most commanding duty—when-1 
ever they who are least willing it shall do it shall 
give their consent. I admit that you would pro¬ 
mote their willingness by paying them money. 
But this only makes the matter worse. Govern¬ 
ment is ever to act upon its own consent—never 
upon that of another—least of all upon the bribed 
consent of another. Let me not be misappre¬ 
hended at this poipt. I would myself have the 
nation share with the slaveholder in his loss by 
emancipation — for the nation has encouraged 
slaveholding, and sought to profit by it. Never¬ 
theless, emancipation, being an absolute duty, is 
to be granted, free of all conditions. Whether 
the slaveholder shall receive .money, is a question 
i wholly foreign to the duty of emancipation. That 


duty is to be discharged, whatever may, or may 
not, follow it. 

That you would not have slavery abolished in 
the States without “ compensation for damages” 
is not at all strange, since you attach a similar 
condition to its abolition in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. Nor, since yon virtually deny to the 
Federal Government an unconditional right to 
abolish slavery even where it has exclusive juris¬ 
diction, is it at all strange that you deny that it 
has any legitimate concern with slavery in the 
States. 

I need not say that the Federal Constitution 
leaves the whole system of American slavery in 
the hands of the Federal Government. You will 
yourself admit that it is not its words, but only 
their pro-slavery construction, which teaches the 
contrary. But, whatever this instrument in this 
respect, it will have but one interpretation among 
us by the time the Federal Government has got 
heart enough to abolish all slavery within its ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction; and that interpretation will 
accord to it ample power over all American 
slavery. More than this—the day is not distant 
when the Governments of Christendom will agree 
in regarding slaveholders as hastes humani generis 
—as outlaws, whom they are at liberty to pursue, 
if need be, across both State hues and Constitu¬ 
tional lines, even as they now pursue pirates,' 
whatever- se* or lurking pfe- r 


I wonder, my dear Sir, that your self-res; 
does not forbid your submission to the popular 
idea that it lies within the power of Government, 
as Government, to enslave men. I wonder at your 
virtual admission that yonr own most essential 
and holy rights, instead of being inherent and ab¬ 
solute, stand but in the concessions and grace of 
Government. How can you tolerate a doctrine 
which would clothe with the name and reverence 
of law the enslavement of yourself, and wife, and 
children? I know your hatred of slavery, and 
that you, will say that a law to enslave men is a 
bad law. My answer is that it is no law. I know 
that you will say that such a law should be 
pealed. My answer is that it should be trodden 
under foot. 

But we are all apt to deceive ourselves; and it 

possible that you deceive yourself when you 
suppose that you really regard slavery as law—as 
law, too, which is so sacred and obligatory as not 
to be repealable, save on conditions that ari 
nigh impossible. Perhaps, after all, were it pro¬ 
posed to make men of Saxon instead of African 
blood the victims of slavery, you would be amongst 
the very first to scout the idea of law for the out¬ 
rage. I think you would be. I think that, in 
such case, you would sooner countenance the idea 
of a law for murder—murder being a less wrong 
than slavery, as you yourself would decide, were 
you called on to choose which should be the fate 
of your children. 

In a former part of my letter, I attributed the 
superficial character of your anti-slavery to your 
erroneous views of law, and human rights, and 
civil government. But, perhaps, it is only in con¬ 


nection with negro slavery that you entertain these 
views. Perhaps it is only because our slaves 
of African blood that you, who trust that you 
purged of the foul and accursed spirit of caste, 
can be so patient under their wrongs, and can 
consent to the interposition of well-nigh insur¬ 
mountable-obstacles in the way of the removal of | 
these wrongs. I must believe that, were a portion 
of our white brethren to become slaves, you would 
be exceeded by none in demanding their instant 
and unconditional liberty. One thing I most cer¬ 
tainly know, and so do yon, that were you to pro¬ 
pose or to tolerate any delay, or any conditions 
in that case, you would never again be reelected 
to the Senate. Your popularity would be all 
gone—gone for ever. 

Alas, my deeply insulted black brother! And 
what is far more lamentable than your insults is, 
that you, my poor black brother, still hope for 
help from those who mean to be, and who believe 
themselves to be, your friends, and whom you ber 


therefrom, or shall come into the State with the 
intention of removing or assisting in the removing 
therefrom, or shall procure or assist in procuring 
to be so removed, any person who is not held to 
service or labour under the laws of any other 
State, and who has wot escaped from such service 
labour, under t he pretence that such person is 
so held and has so escaped, shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $2,000, nor more than 
$5,000, and by imprisonment in the State prison, 
not less than five nor more than ten years. 

Sec. 4. No jail or other building belonging to 
or under the authority of the people of this State, 
or of any munieij al corporation or county thereof, 
shall be used for the confinement of any person 
charged with being a fugitive held to service, un¬ 
less by order of a Judge of this State pendiug the 
proceedings on a writ of habeas corpus, as therein 
provided; such order shall only be made in default 
of reasonable bail, if bail be demanded, which may 
only be on the execution by the claimant of a 
bond of indemnity, with sufficient sureties, to the 
jerson so claimed, for the payment of all damages 
le may suffer by the said claim in case the same 
ihall not be sustained by the verdict of a jury; 
and any person, having the care or control of any 
such jail or other building, who shall permit the 
confinement of such alleged fugitive therein, except 
as herein authorized, sSmlrlm subjected to the pay- 

ssasSir;.. " 

Sec. 5. All pereons holding any office of trust, 
mour or emolument whatsoever, by appointihlnt 
election in virtue of any law of this State, ore 
hereby prohibited from directly or indirectly ar¬ 
resting, keeping in custody or surrendering any 
person whatsoever as a fugitive by virtue of the 
acts of Congress, respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the service of their 
masters, or any of them ; and every person who 
shall so act, directly or indirectly, shall forfeit any 
commission which he may hold to any office, civil 
or military, under or by virtue of any law of this 
State; his office shall .be deemed vacant, and 
he shall be forever thereafter ineligible to any 
office of trust or emolument under the laws of this 
State. 

Sec. 6. The volunteer militia of this State are 
prohibited from acting in any manner in the 
seizure, keeping or rendition of any person for the 
reason that he is claimed as a fugitive slave, un¬ 
less in obedience to the judgment of a court on 
the verdict of a jury, as herein before provided ; 
and any member of the same who shall offend 
against the provisions of this act shall be punished 
by a fine not less than $250 nor more than $1,000, 
and by imprisonment for two years in the State 
prison. 

Seo. 7. The tenth section of title VH., part I.,- 
chap. XX., of the Revised Statutes, authorizing 
the Mayor or Recorder of the city of New Yore, 
certain cases, to send back a fugitive from ser- 
ce, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. Any judge, sheriff or other officers who 
shall relinquish, in any manner whatsoever, the 
jurisdiction and authority vested in them, or any 
of them, by virtue of the laws of this State, to any 
court or officer, judicial or executive, of any other 
State or of the United States, in any proceeding 
authorized and instituted under this act, shall be 
adjudged guilty of a misdemeanour, and the person 
so offending shall, on conviction thereof, in addi¬ 
tion to the forfeiture of his office, be punished by 
a fine of one thousand dollars and imprisonment 
in the State prison for two years. 

Sec. 9. All expenses properly incurred in the 
protection and defence of any inhabitant of this 
State claimed, seized or arrested as a fugitive, 
together with a reasonable counsel fee to the Dis¬ 
trict Attorney or his deputy for services performed 
under this act, to be certified in each case by a 
Judge of the county, shall be audited by the 
Comptroller and paid by the Treasurer, on his 
warrant, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
State not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. This aet shall take effect immediately. 


make these deeply insulting distinctions against 
you 1 May God dispel your delusion I Man can- 


„. May God dispel your 
not. I have often seen, and with anguish, that it 
too stubborn to yield to the power of man. 

The speedy and bloodless end of American 
slavery is the desire of your heart, as well as of my 
own. Bat to seek to accomplish this object by 
such slender means as you rely on is as vain as to 
angle for leviathan with children’s pin-hooks. The 
power of truth and honesty can alone suffice to 
overthrow such a deep-rooted, wide-spread and 
mighty evil as is that which we contend against. 
But there is no truth in the doctrine that shivery, 
which is the most rampant and guilty enemy of I 
law, is itself law. Nor is there honesty in the 
doctrine—for no one will admit the doctrine when 
it is turned against himself, and his own neck is 
claimed for the yoke of slavery. But strong as is 
our enemy, our victory, nevertheless, would be 
i and easy, would we but consent to discard 
superficial and politic expedients, and to call 
iur aid the weapons of simple truth and simple 
honesty. Wielding these effective weapons, we 
could not fail to make a lodgment in the con¬ 
science of the slaveholder, nor fail of that inspiring 
self-respect which is another powerful element of 
success; nor fail of what is more than all ’ 
the Divine blessing. 

But 1 must close. Think not, my dear Sir, that 
I would ignore or underrate your services for the 
slave. You have often uttered good and brave 
words for him—very good and very brave, consi¬ 
dering how trammelled you are by your connec¬ 
tion with a party which, if only because it is a 
national party, must, necessarily, be pro-slavery. 
When I ask you to do better things for the slave 
than you have done, I, notwithstanding, cheerfully 
and gratefully acknowledge what you have done 
for him. T own that you stand, as an anti-slavery 
man, very far above most of our statesmen. But 
I would have you stand still farther above them. 
Rejoicing that you are on comparatively high 
ground, I, nevertheless, using the words of the 
sacred Book, would say to you affectionately: 

" Friend, go up higher.” 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 

Geeeit Smith. 


AN ACT FOR THE PRESERVATION OF] 
PERSONAL RIGHTS AND LIBERTY. 

A large number of petitions have been pre¬ 
sented to the Legislature asking the passage of 
laws to secure the Writ of Habeas Corpus and 
Trial by Jury to persons in this State claimed as 
Fugitive Slaves, and to prevent and, punish Kid¬ 
napping. , These petitions were referred to a 
Select Committee of the Assembly, of which Mr. 
Phelps, of Onondaga, was made Chairman. The 
following bill, has been reported as the result of 
the labours of that Committee: 

AN ACT for the Setter Preservation of the Constitutional 
Rights and Liberties of the People of this State. 

Seo. 1. Every inhabitant of this State, who 
shall be arrested, committed or detained, under 
the pretence that Such person owes service or 
labour under the laws of any State, is entitled, as 
of right, to prosecute a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
in the manner prescribed by the Revised Statutes; 
and it shall be the duty of the District Attorney 
of the county in which the claim of suoh service 
shall be made or prosecuted, upon being advised 
thereof, to appear in person, or by deputy (who, 
in case of omission, may be appointed by a Judge 
of the county), upon every proceeding, whereso¬ 
ever had, iu reference to the trial of the said 
claim; to see that no wrong is done by any per- 
nr officer whatsoever against the person so 
claimed, or against the rights, peace or dignity of 
the people of the State. 

Sec. 2. The Court or officer before whom the 
writ of Habeas Corpus is returnable shall, on the 
application of any party to the proceeding, order 
any issue involving the right to freedom of the 
said person to be tried by a jury, to be speedily 
summoned for the purpose. Upon the trial of the 
said issue, the burthen of proof shall rest upon the 
claimant, and shall be sustained by legal evidence, 
excluding ex parte depositions, and the testimony 
or declarations of either of the parties. The jury 
shall have the right to return a general verdict 
and to exercise the same general discretion as in 1 
criminal cases; and the finding by them of a ver¬ 
dict .of “.Not Guilty ” shall be final and conclu¬ 
sive; any attempt thereafter, on the part of any, 
person or officer, with or without the colour of] 
law, to seize or remove such person as a fugitive 
owing service shall be an act without the authority 
of law, and punishable accordingly. 1 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall remove from the 
limits of this State, or shall assis' ’ '- 1 -- 


HOW THEY WERE PASSED- OARD FROM THE 

STUDENTS. 

From The Boston Telegraph, March 27. 

Inasmuch as resolutions have been given to 
the public, as passed by the Assembly of the 
Dana Law School, of which we are members, 
which resolutions we hold were illegally passed 
by the arbitrary action of a number of persona 
who were not a majority of the school, we wish 
to make a plain statement of facts. 

The Assembly is a society, meeting every Fri¬ 
day evening, organized like a legislative body, 
and subjected by its constitution to parliamentary 
rules. It is composed of all members of the Law 
School who wish to take part in it. It is a fun¬ 
damental rule of this body, the expression condi¬ 
tion on which it is permitted to meet, that it shall 
not allow the subject of slavery to be introduced 
into its debates. On Friday, March 9th, at the 
first meeting of the term, resolutions were intro¬ 
duced, by a member from Missouri, expressing the 
regret of the school at parting with Judge Loring, 
and complaining in strong terms of the “ tyranni¬ 
cal and ungenerous” conduct of the Board of 
Overseers in regard to him. 

The objection was at once taken that the As¬ 
sembly was not the place in which to introduce 
them—that a meeting of the students specially 
called was necessary : first, because the Assembly, 
which had often declared itself a different body 
from the Law School, had never been under Judge 
Loring; and, second, because they could not be 
discussed there without introducing the subject of 
slavery. They failed to be passed that evening. 

The next Friday, March 16th, these resolutions 
were withdrawn, and a member from Massachu¬ 
setts introduced others substantially the same, 
which are before the public. The same objections 
were taken to these, and they failed to pass in 
consequence of a strenuous opposition called forth 
by an effort to subject them to the previous ques¬ 
tion, with the avowed design of preventing any 
discussion. After the Assembly had adjourned, 
which it is obliged to do at 10 o’clock, their 
friends undertook to pass them in what they de¬ 
clared was a “ meeting of the students,” though 
it had not been legally called. 

The chair was taken by a student from Ala¬ 
bama, who l’efused to listen to any motion from 
the opposition, and, amidst the utmost confusion, 
put the question on the resolutions and declared 
them carried. This was received with cheers by 
the friends of the resolutions, but the opponents 
protested against it as illegal, and it appeared to 
the actors themselves snch a farce that they agreed 
to adjourn till the next afternoon, bnt no meeting 
was then held. 

During the ensuing week, much excitement pre¬ 
vailed, and the determination to override all par¬ 
liamentary rules was freely expressed. In the 
course of the week, one of the professors publicly 
requested the students to abstain from any expres¬ 
sion of censure upon the action of the Board of 
Overseers. The same professor also addressed a 
note to the Speaker of the Assembly, which was 
entrusted for delivery to the janitor. That officer, 
failing to find the Speaker, delivered it, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, March 22d, to one of the friends of 
the resolutions, at his request, he stating that he 
was going to the Speaker’s room that evening, 
and would deliver it to him. 

The Speaker was in his room at this time, aud 
until' about eleven o’clock on Friday morning. 
It was placed in his room on Friday, after he was 
known to have left it for the day, and the boast 

-made that he “ had not received it and should 

’ The senior professor also sent a note of 
similar character to the Assembly, which was de¬ 
livered to the Speaker through the Clerk, at the 
meeting on Friday, the 23d. This the Speaker 
declined to notice. The Clerk stated to the As¬ 
sembly that he had such a note from Professor 
Parker, but it was voted, amid loud outcries, that 
it should not be read; and when the Librarian, 
to whom it was returned by the Clerk, attempted 
to read, it was violently snatched from his hand 
by a member from Missouri, and retained till 
near the close of the meeting. 

At this meeting on the 23d, from the very out¬ 
set, every one not known to be in favour of the 
resolutions was refused a hearing. Another series 
of resolutions was attempted to be introduced de¬ 
signed to conciliate all parties by omitting any 
censure of the Board of Overseers. These, too, 
were refused a hearing. To this arbitrary treat¬ 
ment the opposition would not submit, and, after a 
long contest, the Speaker being unwilling to dis- 







regard every right of the opponents of the reso- in the bonds of slavery, the fact is one which it is 
utions, withdrew and called to the chair a mem- well to know That we have reason for g ^ 
ber from Illinois, who had no such scruples. The . ' 

Clerk was ordered, in defiance of all righto and la § such a possibility, if the reader wante any 
rules. This he refused to do, and, with a pro- other evidence than the article on our first page, 
test agaimt this arbitrary action, resigned his he will find it in the following correspondence. 

, ,, , Gn the appearance of that article, Mr. Hovey, of 

Another member was called upon to act as „ , J , 

Clerk, but he, though a friend of the resolutions, Boston ’ as a frieud of Parker FlUsbur y, TOote 
denied the validity of any election otherwise than The Independent the following letter : 
by ballot. A member from North Carolina was, Boston, Feb 24, 18^£>. 

however, found willing to act as Clerk. This in- 10 Editor of The independent. 
dividual proceeded to call the roll, amidst such Sib: In a recent editorial, in speaking of Parker 
confusion that it was impossible to get at the Pillsbury’s speech at a late Anti-Slavery Confer- 
sense of the meeting. The Opposition, whenever, enoe ip London, you characterize that gentleman 
amid the uproar, one of their names was heard, us “ a foul-mouthed and reckless reviler,” and yoh 
refused to vote, or protested against the right of accuse him of imposing‘‘huge falsehoods ” upon 
those persons to call then- names. In this way 

the resolutions were declared to be carried. be J hls serviee td^yindicate himself, if possible, 

The Speaker now took the chair, and business from so serious a charge ? An answer by return 
was resumed, the first transaction being an elec- of mail will much oblige, 
tion of a Clerk by ballot; a virtual acknowledg- Respectfully yours, Chas. F. Hovey. 

^previous election^’ * ^ “ nlaWM ° f To wWch Ue dependent made this extraordi- 
In short, whatever action was taken upon the nar y res P onse : 
resolutions, was taken in defiance of all rules in Mb. Chas. F. Hovey — Sir: In reply to your 
a body professing to be governed by parliamen- inquiry, whether our columns “will be at the ser- 
tary rules, against the injunction of the faculty, y * ce Packer Pillsbury “ to vindicate his 

from whom alone that body derives its existence. Racier ” we have to say that, having alluded 
It was taken without diJssion when the chair 

was occupied by one who avowed his intention to aoo J ord ’ nce with u ? s ap6eo h, quoted t0 our reade 
recognise no opponent of the resolutions and when we see no ocoaaion for entering into any discussion 
there was no Cierk at the desk; and, finally, it with him or his particular defenders. 


there was no Clerk at the desk; and, finally, it 
was taken by a mere minority of the students. It Respectfully yours, Eds. Independent. 
is left to the public to say whether such resolu- ,, 

tions cau be fairly regarded as expressing the Such incidental allusions are much like the 

sense of the Dane Law School. enticements of the farmer who ’ticed a man over 

Opponents of the Resolutions. his garden fence with a pitchfork. Perhaps, how- 

Harvard unweraity, March 2a, 1866. ever The Independent means that an attempt to 

undermine the character and destroy the influence 
Ifliumai Stantafe. of any individual Abolitionist is only incidental 

____ to its determination to enter the lists against all 

without oo.vckalyktt—without ooMPRonns*. comers in defence of the pro-slavery Church of 

— , - > -- ■ ■ ■ ' 1 —.— this country. 

NRW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1855. In connection with this subject, we refer to a 

^PARKeZpILLSBURY AND «THE ZZ^TZmZ T 

mnmPFKmvKTT" Bwsto1 and 01lfto11 ( En § land ) Anti-Slavery So¬ 

ciety. Our friends abroad, we trust, will beware 
On the first page of this sheet, and in its this Mr. Cuthbert Young, who is endeavouring 
appropriate place, will be found an extract from to persuade them that the American Board has 
a recent editorial article in The Independent of length taken its stand upon the anti-slavery 
this city. Before the reader, however, whose platform. It is only a new scheme to cover up 
attention may be attracted to it by this reference, the wickedness of the American Church. If The 
turns to it, let him first refer to the Standard of Independent, behind which Mr. Young shields 
last week, and read the report of Parker Pills- bimself, lends itself to that scheme, then so much 
bury’s speech at the London Conference, which the worse for The Independent. If Mr. Young 
gave the occasion to The Independent’s article. intimates that the article in question was written 
To any one who has been familiar, for years b y Mi- Beecher, we believe that he was, and be- 
past, with the course of the American Board of beve that he knew he was, guilty of falsehood. 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions—who has Indeed, that he should appeal to the authority of 
seen its servile obedience to the pro-slavery spirit ^.r. Beecher, or Mrs. Stowe, at all, is the best 
which has so long and so lamentably governed evidence that he is not particular as to the means 
the American Church — has watched its time- bo 11868 10 8 ain an end- H® W0U M as soon appeal, 
serving policy, refusing now to condemn poly ln this country, to Parker Pillsbury himself as to 
gamy, now to rebuke the holding of slaves even either of them to sustain the anti-slavery character 
by its own converts, and now conceding something of tbe American Board. Neither do we believe 
to the awakened conscience of its supporters, not tllat eltber Mr - Beecher or Mrs. Stowe would 
because the Board has its own eyes opened to the “ endorse,” or hold themselves, in any way, respon- 
enormity of the sin of slaveholding, but because slble for ’ the artlcle 111 The Independent. They 
it fears a falling-off in the contributions of its write always, in that paper, over their own signar, 
Northern supporters—to such an observer, we ^ ure8 > and no one can bave a ri g bt to impute to 
say, the comments of Parker Pillsbury will seem them an y other °P inions tban tho8e the y thus 
in no degree exaggerated. But the wonder wifi avow ' We have never y et seen an y thin S from 
be, on the contrary, that any journal, professing the pens of either of them that would lead 118 to 
anti-slavery principles, and, indeed, justifying, we su PP ose that the P resent P osition of the Amerioan 
freely add, that profession by its general fearless Board meets with their entire approbation; and 
anti-slavery tone, could find anything in Mr. Pills- untl1 we do> we aha11 feel j ustified in opposing 
bury’s speech to criticise or object to. If there is that thelr °P lmon8 on this sub i ect are in ' accord - 
any one ecclesiastical body of this country about ance Wltk . aD ^ 6r 7 principles by which 
whose pro-slavery character all classes of anti- ^ are 13 , 

slavery people have agreed, it certainly is the soUTn _ WE ST-S1DE VIEW OF SLAVERY. 
American Board. For years past, the chief, if , 

not the only, interest which has attached to its That Ghdlchostom,* not Chrysostom, of clerical 
annual gatherings has been how it could dispose rhetoric, Samuel H. Cox, wearing, as if in a 
of this very question of the connection of the practical j° ke at a11 Doctors and derision of all I 
Boat'd with the. system of slavery. It has been a diviaity ’ the title of Doctor °f D ^nUy, has just ; 
house divided against itself; and, for nine years 

past, at least, a very strong and influential portion 'jf f' h ~nZTl 

nf . K .„. ri F r . commendation of that execrable and silly book, 

of its members men, too, for the most part, m A(iams , a .< S outb-Siae view o* slavery” cJ 
nowise tainted, in the other relations of life, with noUle fratrum / it only needs one more endorse- 
the suspicion of Abolitionism — have spared ment, that shall be nameless, withheld thus far 
neither eloquence nor influence to bring the Board (that is, openly) out of policy, and the learned 
up to the Christian standard on this subject, and desperate trio will be fully equipped to run 
Among these disturbers of the peace, several of a muck at the civilization, humanity and Chris- 
those who are known as editors of The Independent tianity of the world. We do not know which will 
have been most conspicuous. Mr. Leavitt, who cause the Malapropas and doting author of the 
is understood to be the managing editor of that book in question most chagrin, the utter contempt 
paper, has, we believe, considered it one of his with which the public bave received his lucubra- 
peculiar missions to bring the American Board tioas or tbe over-done commendations of his 
to repentance; Dr. Bacon has signalized his ap oMate and cashiered confrere. 

, , , c , , Here are some of his extravagances: 

new-born anti-slavery zeal for the same end on 

has been looked upon as, of all Congregational contrast with the multitudinous publications of 
clerygymen, the Board’s great arch-enemy; and ^ b ® antagonistic sort, I have no means or measure 
m. ' , to demonstrate; but I can think and feel and 

even Mr. Thompson, we think it likely, though wonder at the contrariety”-"Its tendency is 
we will not vouch for the fact, may have avowed good. It is a blessing to every ‘ side.’ It is a gem 

• his sorrow and concern for the Board’s errors and for the OOUIltr y- K is a tribute to its strength, its 
ms sorrow and concern tor tlie Hoard s errors and duraW1 y» its inviolable integrity; and just as 

shortcomings, during that eventful period in which much to its extended piety, its moral and organic 
his anti-slavery career began and ended — his social unity, its good feelings everywhere ; to the 

any degree, the onslaught which The Independent wrath does never, the righteousness of God. Its 
has made upon him, what, in the name of all that influence is that of blended light, and love, and 
,, . . .. ,, . prayer, and effort in every right direction ”—“ I 

is reasonable and Christian, nave the opponents hope its destruction, that is, its exemplary com- 
of the pro-slavery course of the American Board bustion, will be reserved to grace a fitting occa- 

Doubtless it will be replied—the Board has 0 f our religion.” 

changed its position, and, by its course at its last Now, is not this-we are in the dilemma of 

meeting, in Hartford, recanted its past errors, and the swearing man who spilt his cart-load, of 
given forth fruit meet for repentance. We are potatoes down a long hill, and became contemptu- 
not disposed to deny that its action at that time ously silent because he could invent no oath that 
was a step in advance of its former course. It would do justice to the subject. The language has 
refused to be bound by a law of the Choctaws n0 adjective fit to characterize the quaint blend- 
which forbids its missionaries to teach the coloured in ® of profanity and effrontery in this passage, 
children of their Sunday schools to read even the 18 not thoroughly Coxian ?—an epithet by 
Word of God; and it marked the progress of tkistime pr6t V well understood. It seems as if 
opinion among its members by commending the f 118 ^w by brazening out and reiterating his 
Letter of one of its Secretaries which had lain ^'“^ foUies, had a purpose of wearmg out 
criticism and fatiguing ridicule by incessant and 
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unheeded for eight years among its archives. But 


excessive occasions for them. We get tired a 


if that Letter satisfies the anti-slavery conscience last of seeing a man make hwever ludicrouB 
of the American Church, so does it not satisfy the faces> and leave off laughing when it becomes 
conscience of the American Abolitionists. Mr. paiQ f u itous. Occasional stupidity always amuses, 
Treat nowhere deals with slavery as a sin, to be but persistent folly saddens into insanity. Dr. 
dealt with, under all circumstances, like other sins, Oox has afforded the Amerioan people much inno- 
and does not consider it as in itself a bar to ad- cent- gratification, and so must be considered a 1 
mission to the Church. True, he condemns it, benefactor of his race. But let him consider if his 
and recommends certain hortatory and supplicar style of character will not be improved by heeding 
tory measures which may eventually lead the Hamlet’s advice to the players : “ Let those that 
neophyte to repentance; but the fact that the Play your clowns speak no more than is set down 
convert holds his brother-man, perhaps his fellow- for them > for there be of tbenj that will them- 
convert, as a slave, does not, ipso facto, prevent selves lau « b to 8et on some quantity of barren 

his being received as a Christian and whole in the spectatora to laugh ‘? 0 ’ tkoagh ’ | n tke ” eaatime ’ 
some necessary question of the play be then to be 


his being received as a Christian and whole in the spectators to laugh th °" gh ’ | n tke ” 6aatime ’ 
some necessary question of the play be then to be 
' . ... . ,, „ , , considered; that’s villanous, and shows a most 

The present position of the Board we have, on pUiM ambition in the fool that uses it;) , The 
former occasions, examined, at length, and need fact ig _ Dr Adams went South> aB be * an 
not, therefore, adduce evidence to substantiate Abolit ; oniBti and waB B0 moved aud swerved b 
this assertion. But what we wish to assert em- som? of tbe mere ad j unota and drapery of Blavery 


phatically is, that as to the p 


le home a fervid apologist of the rascality. 


body has occupied till within a few months, there Dr. Cox was himself long ago seduced and won 
was no question among people pretending to any over by the same flimsy and trivial aspects of the 
sort of honest anti-slavery principle; and that Mr. subject. The trouble with these men—at any rate, 
Pillsbury has said nothing which might not have with the former of them—is. not that they do Hot 
been said, a year ago, with the cordial approba- honestly and simply report their own judgment in 
tion, at least so far as doctrine, if not phraseology, the premises, but that they have none of the ele- 
is concerned, of a large minority of the supporters menbi °I a s °nnd judgment on any moral question, 
of the Board. Now, granting that an advanced U is not that the r are aot religious according to 
position was taken at the last meeting, at Hart- tbeir standard, but that they have not the 
ford, the Board has yet by no means reached that T* ° ^ ^ ° f * unf “ e 


. .. J n , class, not numerically larger, perhaps, than the 

which Abohtioniste have always demanded the blindj tbe dumb; and the ^ in whom the 

Christian Church should occupy. It has come reli „ ious inatinct is not aev eloDed. Thev are 


so far in obedience to anti-slavery requirement; 
it will have yet to come a great deal farther. If, 


[ blind, the dumb, and the insane, in whom the 
religious instinct is not developed. They are 
capable, indeed, of imbibing theoretically the 
religious traditions that pervade their sect and 


The Independent cannot see this, it is neither so community, and of understanding the logic of its 
far-sighted nor so true to the cause as it has had abstract propositions, but cannot superadd i 
the credit of being. And if it cannot bear a dis- either any vital original force. Such men ma; 
cussion of the subject, but, on the other hand, perhaps, be saved, but only upon a most liberi 
means to set itself up as a defender of the pro- theory of the divine benevolence. To have sue 
slavery American Church, and values more the men for professors and teachers of religion is i 
reputation of the “ brethren ” in the bonds of sec- unfortunate as to have a blind man lecture c 
terianism than it does the freedom of the brethren *PM m .- , n"nth 


I colours, or a deaf and dumb man to teach music, 
but all three are possible. Drs. Cox and Adams 
are probably opposed to highway robbery—that 
is, they have imbibed the educated prejudice 
which prevails in good society against it—but 
should they happen at a robber’s cave, and be 
unexpectedly accosted with the reverence due to 
their cloth, they would forthwith revise their 
opinions with regard to the institution of taking 
purses on the highway; should they be asked to 
say grace at the table, they would actually defend 
it; and if solicited to conduct family prayers, 
they would even publish a book in favour of it. 
Had these two clergymen been spectators of the 
Crucifixion, they would doubtless have been 
moved with some animal pity ; but if the Roman 
soldiers, with unexpected liberality, had made a 
donation to one of them of the seamless coat of 
the di vine victim, they would have been induced 
by such genuine good feeling and disinterested¬ 
ness to take “ a South-side view ” of the whole 
transaction. 

These men, and such as they, lay great stress 
upon the assumption that slavery is not expressly 
forbidden in the Bible. Doubtless it was upon the 
same plea that Burroughs persisted in passing 
counterfeit money. We cannot find that the Bible 
makes any distinction between good bills, redeem¬ 
able at the Suffolk, and bogus. The lecherous and 
prurient Mormons have really produced a most 
damaging argument in favour of people having 
any number of wives. Such moralists, turning 
over the Scripture as so much statute, actually 
plume themselves upon possessing all the astute¬ 
ness of a Tombs lawyer, in fancying that they 
have discovered some loop-hole and defect in the 
Divine code. Sworn advocates of some gigantic 
villany, they are as pleased to catch the Almighty 
napping in some such matter as slavery, counter¬ 
feiting and polygamy, as is one of 4116 before 
named respectable practitioners to get off some 
slung-shot rowdy, by a. flaw in the act. 

Dr. Cox is very anxious that the American 
people should read this book of Bro. Adams— 
thinks they have not generally done so. We think 
they have not. The fact is, most of us have got 
heyond this debate, and do not feel like reverting 
to it. It is a foregone conclusion with us, and 
with the most of mankind. We do not care to 
discuss the question whether our Heavenly Father 
approves of our making merchandise of each 
other. If it is a question which suggests doubts 
in the minds of these two divines, and they feel an 
appetite to debate it, they must rap up Zoroaster, 
or Zerdusht, or the spirit of some heathen sophist, 
for auditors and opponents. Slavery is not a 
question of Christian morality. The minimum of 
Christian morality requires infinitely more at our 
hands than not to make our fellow-men slaves. If 
these two untimely persons, these abnormal moral 
monsters, appearing in our modern civilization 
like forlorn mastodons and saurians of an earlier 
creation, could go back and be converted to any 
decent system of heathenism, like Lamaism, 
Budhism or Stoicism, and in them learn some Of 
the’ simpler principles of human justice, they 
might, in the progress of age's, become capable of 
understanding some of the sublimer precepts of a 
Christian charity. 

Dr. Cox writes from St. Louis, “finishing his 
education and improving his humanity ,” as he says, 
“ hy foreign travel in his own country,” getting a 
South- West-side view of slavery to match a “South* 
side.” The same paper which rejoices in his 
lengthy communication contains the usual adver 
tisement of slaves run away, and among them one 
H. E. Moore, a kind of Haley, advertises two 
negroes escaped from a steamboat on the Missis¬ 
sippi, bound, doubtless, to the New Orleans 
market, and offers a reward of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. In a contemporaneous South-West¬ 
ern paper is an advertisement, quoted in the 
Standard of the 24th Feb., wherein John Long 
informs the public that he still has his negro 
dogs, and that they are in good training and 
ready to attend to all calls for bunting runaway 
negroes, at fiVe dollars per day. Yet everything 
is “apostolic,” everything is beautiful to Dr. Cox. 

I He Is proud of his country, proud of her pros¬ 
perity, proud of his countrymen, proud of their 
humanity. He has been invited to preach to the 
negroes, and he is going to do it. We should 
rejoice to be present and witness the graceful 
buffoonery with which he will condescendingly 
accommodate his accustomed dignity to the ima¬ 
ginative and susceptible intellects of his audience. 
Among those prayed for in the accustomed for¬ 
mula as “providentially detained at home by sickness or 
other infirmity ,” we wonder if the brethren would be 
considered as included who are treed, in some 
swamp, by John Long’s dogs, and cannot conve¬ 
niently come? and whether that would be consi¬ 
dered a sufficiently providential happening to 
justify their forsaking the assembling of them¬ 
selves together on the occasion ? Poor men! not 
so much on account of the dogs as in losing the 
eloquence, distilling from the brazen lips of Dr. 
Cox, setting forth the blessedness of slavery. 

GRADUAL EMANCIPATION NECESSARILY 
UNSOUND AND IRRELIGIOUS. 

All must see that there is no small resemblance 
between excessive drinking and slaveholding. But 
the most reflecting among us must also see that 
this resemblance cannot be carried throughout. 
The excessive drinker—saying nothing about his 
example and his family, if he has one—can so 
regulate the quantity of liquor that no one will be 
injured but himself. He acts on dead material— 
material that has no rights —that never can haVe 
any. The slaveholder acts on his fellow-creatures, 
whose rights are equal to his own—on mind and 
will, which may he altogether adverse to his. He 
may think it his highest concern to retain the slave 
in bondage—the slave, his to be free. The action 
of the slaveholder depends not on what he himself 
wishes to have done—for, no doubt, he would have 
the slave to do, voluntarily, without any compulsion > 
what he desires should he done—but almost en¬ 
tirely, if not entirely, on what another does or does 
not do. The punishment he inflicts on the slave 
must be proportioned to his offence. Thus he 
may be as merciless on a system of gradual eman¬ 
cipation as on one of relentless, unmitigated 
slavery. Let us suppose one-fifth of the slaves to 
be emancipated: will the laws regarding slavery 
be diluted one-fifth? or will they be as rigorous 
as ever against the remaining four-fifths? Cer¬ 
tainly, not less rigorous. Will there be one-fifth 
more of schools provided for those who go out at 
first, and a proportional number for those who go 
out afterwards, or will they receive from the 
whites one-fifth more of kindness and attention 
than they did while slaves, and will this kindness 
and attention increase as emancipation increases ? 
No : there will no more schools be provided for 
them, and they themselves, when made free, will 
have no means to provide school-houses for them¬ 
selves; they will not he instructed in the white 
schools, nor even permitted to he sent there; they 
will be looked on as a degraded class, and their 
very badness—occasioned, in all likelihood, by 
our own neglect—will lead us to regard them 
pretty much as depredating wolves, that we shall 
desire to palm on our neighbours, or to persecute 
into the desert. By a law of their nature, they, 
thus neglected, will become worse ; and, by the 
same law, we shall not only become worse, but 
show our deterioration by being more pitiless and 

But, supposing the things above mentioned are 
just what we would have—that schools and all 
moral and intellectual appliances are properly 
provided—and that we pay such attention to the 
emancipated as will improve both them and us— 
indeed, that the whole matter is so arranged that 
they are made as comfortable as we are, and the 
enjoyment of their rights assured to them as well 
as it can be: what then ? Will those retained as 
slaves be better contented when they see their old 
companions happy in the improvement of powers 
—in the enjoyment of rights, to which they think 
they themselves are as well entitled? No: they 


would not. They would become tricing, and lazy, 
and shiftless, as they did under the gradual eman¬ 
cipation act of Pennsylvania, where there were but 
few. But where there are many —where the labour 
of the country is principally performed by them 
—the slavery laws would become more severe, as 
the slaves gave more signs of discontent; and 
they would become discontented in proportion as 
the emancipated were happy and improving, and 
as they themselves become less in number. Thus 
gradual emancipation—better, to be- sure, than 
continued slavery, for anything is better than that 
—has operated badly wherever it has been tried 
heretofore, and will continue to operate badly 
wherever it may be tried hereafter. And simply 
on this ground—inevitable ground, too—that it is 
a violation of the laws of man’s nature—one that 


By the last European mail, the following 
communication from the Secretary Of the Bristol 
and Clifton Anti-Slavery Society was received by 
the General Agent of the Massachusetts An ti. 
Slavery Society. The important and interesting 
character of its contents impels us to lay it before 
our readers without delay. 

Bristol (Eng.), March 8,1855. 

I write to you by this mail on behalf of our 
Anti-Slavery dommittee, to beg you will ascertain 
for us, with as little ielay as possible, the correct¬ 
ness of a statement made last night in Bristol, by 
Rev. Cuthbert Young—which is, that “since the 
Hartford meeting of last year, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and 
her brother, Rev. Haim, Ward Beecher, have taken the 
American Board fi i'oreigfl' Mission* heartily by the 
hand.” Rev. C. Young is Secretary of the Society 
lately formed in London, termed the “Western 
Asia Mission Aid Society ” (references to which 
have frequently appeared in recent American 
anti-slavery journals). The above Society acts in 
concert with the American Board of Commission¬ 
ers for Foreign Missions, and sends a large portion 
of the funds it collects to the officials of that 
Board. 

At the close of Mr. Young’s address to the 
Bristol meeting, last night, a resolution was passed, 
responding to Mr. Young’s appeal for aid. To 
this an amendment was proposed by Rev. George 
Armstrong, suggesting, that as the Western Asia 
Mission Aid Society was connected with the Ame¬ 
rioan Board of Foreign Missions—an organization 
stained by the contributions and controlled by the 
influence of slaveholders — British Christians 
should establish a separate agency for their mis¬ 
sionary efforts in Turkey, or should cooperate 
with a Society in America entirely uncontami¬ 
nated by slavery. Such (he learned) was the 
character of the American Missionary Association, of 
which Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is understood to 
be a leading member. 

Rev. Mr. Young interrupted Mr. Armstrong 
more than once, at first endeavouring to prove the 
amendment out of order, and then maintaining 
that cooperation with the American Board had 
not the remotest tendency to sustain slavery : that 
when this idea was presented to his Committee in 
London, they “ quite laughed at it ”: that the 
public must not think of listening to the reckless 
statements about the American Board made by 
Mr. Parker Pillsbury, who had attacked it in a 
most unjustifiable way at the recent Anti-Slavery 
Conference in London : that'instead of the Board 
bearing the character which was represented by 
parties in England, Mr. H. W. Beecher and Mrs. 
Stowe, since the Hartford Convention, had taken 
it heartily by the hand. Mr. Young then quoted 
an article from the New Yqrk Independent of Feb. 
15, which paper he said waL^dited by Rev 1 . H. W. 
Beecher, and to which was one 0 f the 

cHief con£ritm.to*s. Tfew e.xtvfdriytVMx Mr. Younru 

led the meeting to infer was written, or at least, 
“ endorsed ” by Mr. Beecher) consisted of comments 
on the proceedings of the late London Anti- 
Slavery Conference; defending the Board of 
Foreign Missions from charges brought against it 
by Rev. Edward Mathews, James Vincent, S. R. 
Ward, and Mr. Pillsbury; speaking in terms of 
disparagement of the first two gentlemen, and 
being especially violent in its attacks upon Mr. 
Pillsbury, on whom it declared no reliance must 
be placed, and warned British Christians against 
taking that gentleman as a sample of the true 
friends of religion and humanity in the United 
States. If you, or the editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, have access to the New York Independent 
of Feb. 15,* will you refer to it ? Mr. Young did 
not read from it, but merely held it in his hand as 
he quoted its contents, and I only had an oppor¬ 
tunity of glancing cursorily at it after meeting. 
I may not have reported some passages which 
would make the fact of Mr. Beecher writing such 
an article, or consenting to give it his editorial 
seal, less unintelligible than it at this distance 
appears. Should Mr. Young succeed in proving 
to the Evangelical Christians of Great Britain, 
among whom he presses the claims of the American 
Board of Missions, that the authoress of the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and her brother, are giving 
the weight of their unqualified sanction to this 
Board, it is all that they would require to commend 
the Board to their confidence and sympathy. 

The subject of the support given to slaveholders 
by British cooperation with this Board, and of the 
relations it holds to the system, has been brought 
before the notice of the “ Western Asia Missions 
Aid Society,” in an admirable tract lately pub¬ 
lished by the Edinburgh Anti-Slavery Society. 
This pamphlet, together with the reply made to 
the Secretary of that Society, with a copy of 
which we have been favoured, shall be forwarded 
to you by this mail. You will perceive that the 
minutes of the “ Western Mission ” Committee do 
not meet the questions raised in the Edinburgh 
pamphlet. But from their Secretary’s note, it 
appears that they decline expressing approval of 
all the agencies of the Board. Hence Mr. Young’s 
assertion, that Mrs. Stowe and Mr. H. W. Beecher 
“take it cordially by the hand,” was the more 
startling, for no information has reached this 
country of any change having been made in the 
position of the Board, “ since the Hartford meet¬ 
ing,” which could explain how the authoress of 
the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or the distinguished 
clergyman whose earnest exhortation in his recent 
lecture before the New York Anti-Slavery Society 
gave evidence of his unabated zeal for the cause, 
have been satisfied to give in their adhesion to 
the Amerioan Board of Missions! Yet we are, on 
the other hand, sure they would not consent to 
stultify their former testimony by countenancing 
the Board while it retains the character that has 
hitherto been ascribed to it, and continues to be 
deeply involved in the maintenance of slavery. 

No one seconded Mr. Armstrong’s amendment; 
but the Chairman, Richard Ball, Esq., protested 
against lending any, the remotest sanction to the 
sinful system of American slavery. He said that 
he would not touch it with a pitchfork, nor sit 
down to a table with a slaveholder, nor admit him 
to religious fellowship; that he could not sleep in 
his bed, if he knew that taking the chair at that 
meeting could be construed iflto sanction of the 
support given to slavery by the churches of Ame¬ 
rica, which Rev. Albert Barnes had truly declared 
to be responsible for its continuance. Rev. J. 
Burder, also bore his testimony against slavery, and 
said that on no consideration would he have 
appeared at this meeting, unless persuaded that, 
by so doing, he was in no way compromising his 
anti-slavery principles. You will perceive from 


the tone of these speakers, that there is some real 
anti-slavery feeling amongst us, but that the dif¬ 
ferent sects still stand sadly in need of light 
respecting the connection of religious organiza¬ 
tions in America withslavery, and of the injurious 
effects produced by extending to them British 
countenance aUd cooperation. 

Copies of the Edinburgh Tract on Turkish Mis¬ 
sions were sent: by the British and Clifton A. S. 
Society to about twenty-four ministers and other 
gentlemen, who were thought likely to attend the 
meeting on behalf of the Western Asia Mission, 
with a note bespeaking a careful examination of 
the statements concerning the American Board. 
The President of the A. S. Society was privately 
informed by Mr. Ball (the Chairman of the meet¬ 
ing), that one Baptist minister of influence had 
in consequence declined taking part in the pro¬ 
ceedings, on the same ground ; and the names of 
others who staid away, and who refused to read 
from their pulpits a notice of the meetings, have 
been given ; but no one but Mr. Armstrong would 
undertake the disagreeable and unpopular task of 
publicly explaining the reasons that existed for 
discountenancing cooperation with the American 
Board of Missions in the great work of evangel¬ 
izing Turkey. 

The following is the amendment moved by the 
Rev. George Armstrong, but not seconded : 

Whereas, this meeting having, just grounds for 
regarding the agency of the Rev. Cuthbert Young 
in behalf of the Western Asia Mission Society as 
more or less connected with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions—a fact 
sufficiently revealed in the “ Circular ” issued by 
an association recently formed in London, chiefly 
at the instigation of Rev. C. Young, and by the 
marked satisfaction thereat expressed on the part 
of the American Board of Missions in its official 
notice of the proceedings of that body — and 
I whereas, the American Board of Missions, repre¬ 
senting, as it does, the leading religious denomi¬ 
nations of the United States of America, which, as 
a whole, have been grievously faithless to the 
I cause of the down-troddea slave, and have been 
justly described as “the bulwark of American 
slavery ” ; therefore, , 

Resolved, That this meeting refuses to extend 
its sympathy or cooperation to' an agency so 
tainted ; and would testify its interest in Chris¬ 
tian missions in the East, either by independent 
British agency, or cooperation with the “ Ame¬ 
rican Missionary Association ” established in New 
York; of which Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the 
brother of Mrs. Stowe, is an influential member 
and supporter. ___________ 

CUBA AND THE ADMINISTRATION...No. III. 

By a treaty concluded between Great Britain 
and Spain in 1817, Spain consented to abandon and 
suppress the Slave Trade, Great Britain agreeing 
on her part to pay two millions of dollars as an 
equivalent to Spain for the loss of the trade ; and 
for the capture of several Spanish slavers prior to 
the treaty. The money was paid, and the king of 
Spain issued a decree prohibiting immediately all 
slave trade in that part of Africa north of the 
Equator, and everywhere after the 30th of May, 
1820. Other treaties upon the subject were made 
from time to time by these powers, with provi¬ 
sions more and more searching and stringent, in 
proportion as experience disclosed new modes of 
evasion, and new and more horrible forms of 
cruelty, resorted to by the man-stealing pirates to 
escape capture and punishment. These treaties, 
and the laws passed in pursuance of them or 
bearing on them, provided for the mutual search 
and seizure of slave-ships, belonging to the respect¬ 
ive parties; they established mixed tribunals, 
consisting of one commissioner of each nation, 
with an umpire in case of disagreement, for trying 
t he vessel seized; they denounced the penalty of 
death on the part of Great Britain, and ten years 
imprisonment on that of Spain, against their 
respective subjects, who should engage in the 
slave trade; and on the part of both, forfeiture of 
all slave-ships, which were to be broken up and 
“demolished. The reason assigned for not applying 
the same penalty to Spanish as to British slave- 
traders was, that the Constitution of Spain had 
defined the cases for capital punishment, and slave¬ 
trading was not among them. The stolen men, 
women and children, found on board, were to be 
set free. 

This feature contrasts strongly with a prominent 
one of the principal anti-slave-trading act of the 
United States. That act directed the officers 
seizing slave-ships to place the captives found on 
board, “ at the disposition ” of the Governor of 
the State, where they might happen to be brought. 
Now, it always happened that they were brought 
to a slave State ; and it is a humiliating and a 
damning fact, that many cargoes of captives, 
rescued by our national vessels from the clutches 
of pirates, were sold by order of Southern Gover¬ 
nors, and the proceeds put in their State treasu¬ 
ries 1 Thus the very “ Act to prohibit the impor¬ 
tation of slaves into the United States after the 
first day of January, A.D. 1808,” often boasted of 
as the first of its kind in all the World (which is 
not true), ordered slaves to be imported indefinitely, 
and insured the consummation of every piratical 
enterprise, which might be undertaken against the 
lives and liberties of the innocent and most un¬ 
happy persons, whom we made this impious 
mockery of protecting! The explanation of this 
paradox is, that the spirit which moved the United 
States to abolish the foreign slave trade, was a 
slave-trading spirit. It was not humanity, it was 
not religion. It was mainly to make the domestic 
slave trade two or three hundred per cent, more 
valuable, by giving to American slave-generators 
and human-flesh-jobbers a monopoly of the home 
market, surrounding it with men of war, coast¬ 
guards and penalties, ranging from forfeiture of 
vessel, ten thousand dollars fine, and two years to 
seven years imprisonment and death. The proof 
(if the general history of our galloping corruption 
under the driving of the Slave Power were not of 
itself sufficient) is found in the fact that the State 
of Virginia, the great mother of slaves, was the 
author of these laws, and the other old slave¬ 
breeding States their most zealous supporters. 
The slave-buying and consuming States had no 
interest in this policy except an adverse one; 
because by their favourite free trade applied to 
“slaves and souls of meu,” they could have 
stocked their plantations at one-half to one-third of 
the prices which they are paying and have paid 
for the last fifty years! No doubt their professional 
patriots, who are always ready to sacrifice for the 
general cause all that they hav n’t got, thought 
that the effect of the restriction would be to 
strengthen the interests of slavery generally, bind 
together the slave-breeding and consuming States 
in a community of power as well as danger, and 
place at their disposal inexhaustible funds, chiefly 
fleeced from Northern working-men, for the relief 
of distressed candidates for public service. This 
vigilant class were not slow any more than the 
Caleb Cushings, who form their precious counter¬ 
part North, in finding out “ that thing in this 
government, which pervades, colours and controls 
ALL ITS MEASURES AND OPERATIONS.” 

For the sordid motives of this slave-trading 
legislation the North is in nowise responsible, for 
she lost her legitimate share in the trade without 
getting like Spain an indemnity. But for commit¬ 
ting the recovered lambs to the tender mercies of 
the wolves, she is mainly responsible. That she 
might have averted. She ought to have made 
the welkin ring with remonstrance, but she said 
not a word; and hundreds of trembling captives, 
twice stolen and twice betrayed, were delivered 
over to Southern Governors, as Job was to the 
hands of Satan, but without a saving clause for 
their lives! ifnder the direction of slave State 
laws, United States Judges decreed their sale, in 
some oases, for prize money to our naval officers! 
And there, in the pockets of our navy and in the 
treasuries of those States, the price of innocent 
blood is yet; there, in the rice-swamps, and sugar- 
nqiittj the victims of this double diabolism drag 


heir chains to this day, if they have not 
bequeathed them to their children. 

The law stood thus for eleven years, and was 
then reenacted by such men as • would not reenact 
the will of God.” In the following year it was 
repealed by the exertions of the old Emancipation 
Societies; but even then the great and mighty 
sovereignty of Alabama was. so stuffy about it, 
that she issued a decree that every man, woman 
and baby, brought into that State after being 
rescued from pirates, should be sold and put into 
their treasury! This law was passed four years 
after Congress had repealed the act authorizing 
Sttch legislation on the part of any State ; and 
for aught we know, it still stands on the statute 
hook of Alabama. That State is shocked and 
disgusted at the idea of any “ higher law ” than 
that made by Congress, but she is not ashamed of 
a lower one. 

As a nation, we have done things worse than 
what is here described, because they were done on 
a larger scale, but we never did and we never can, 
if we. live to the age of Nineveh, do anything 
more flagitious in principle. If we have not sunk 
so low that redemption cannot reach us, we shall 
yet make perquisition for those persons, and 
redeem every one of them as we would our own 
souls. 

It mast be confessed that, for many years, the 
stipulations and edicts of Spain remained a dead 
letter, except so far as they were enforced by 
British cruisers, without cooperation, and even 
without opposition, from the Spanish authorities. 
But the coutinued and increasing reclamations of 
the British ministry and press, have induced the 
Spanish Government to address itself with an ap¬ 
pearance of earnestness to the performance of its 
engagements. The late Captain-General Pezuda 
caused the rescue of several hundred newly ar¬ 
rived captives, and distributed rewards to the 
officers and soldiers effecting it. He caused 
the slavesof the island to be registered, an obvious 
and indispensable preliminary to the abolition of 
the traffic. 

From the former reputation of Gen. Concha, the 
present Captain-General, we should expect that 
he will carry out the policy eommenced by his 
predecessor. During his former administration, 
he was said to set 'his face against slave trade. 
He retired poor from a post, where the tempta¬ 
tions to corruption or extortion are probably un¬ 
equalled. It is not true, however, as has been 
stated, that the Captain-General receives, or ever 
received, “ one or two doubloons ” for every cap¬ 
tive smuggled into the island. One doubloon is 
paid without law, and against law and treaties, 
but it has always been divided into four equal 
parts, one for the Captain-General, if he will take 
it, one for the collector of the port of arrival, 
one for the harbour master and one for the coast- 

The class get free in consequence of being 
brought to the island contrary to law and treaties 
are called emancipados. Great Britain has main¬ 
tained them for twenty years. An officer, called 
Superintendent or Protector of liberated Africans, 
whose duty it is to provide for their comfort, and 
watch over their rights and interests. A receiv¬ 
ing ship is also kept for their shelter and security, 
till they can be provided with places, where they 
will receive instruction and some wages, which is 
ordinarily effected in one of the British West 
India Colonies; 

It is not merely to arrest the slave-trade that 
Great Britain has a right to interpose, but also for 
the release of all who have been brought in and 
are held contrary to law and treaties, i. e., since 
1820, and some between that year and 1817 ; in 
other words, about four-fifths of all the slaves on 
the island. Great Britain has temporized, out of 
tenderness to the situation of Spain and the ex¬ 
treme delicacy and complication of the question, 
arising from the predatory and incendiary policy 
of our Government, and the precarious allegiance 
of a portion of the white population ; but she. 
has made perpetual claim, and she is not famous 
for abandoning claims once set up. Indeed, she 
is more noted for enforcing unjust claims tlian 
giving up any just one. 

The decision in our Amistad qase illustrates 
the position of Great Britain in this matter. 
There the slaves were discharged by the United 
States Court, because they had been imported 
I into Cuba, contrary to the laws of Spain, i. e., 
subsequently to 1820. In point of fact, they had 
been in the island but a few weeks. It is a burn¬ 
ing shame that a United States Court could find 
no other reason for pronouncing them free. If 
white American slaves had mutinied, pitched 
their keepers overboard on the coast of Barbary, 
and, shaping their course for home, had arrived at 
a port in Connecticut, would they have been de¬ 
livered up on proof, by a barbarian of Tripoli, 
that “ service or labour was due ” to him from 
them by the laws of that State ? If they would aot, 
then the whole course of arrest, prosecution, and 
nearly two years’ imprisonment, of those African 
heroes and helpless children, was as flagrant a 
tyranny as was ever committed by Nero, and, a 
good deal meaner than any recorded of him. An 
indemnity is due to them, not to their stealers, 
who every year besiege Congress, backed, of 
course, by the man-stealing States. 

The people of this country possess no definite 
idea of the extent of the Cuban slave-trade, except 
those of them who are concerned in it; and these 
do not impart their knowledge. No outsider can 
ascertain the amount of an illicit traffic, still less 
of the plunder of pirates. According to the 
best information accessible, the importation since 
1835, when “ the equipment clause,” providing 
for the seizure of vessels, which have no slaves 
and never had any on board, but yet are equipped 
for slave-trade, took effect, the importation has 
been as follows: 

1835—31,160 I 1840) 


Within the last 20 years, the number has flue-1 
tuated between 1,000 and 31,000, according to the 
characters of the successive Captain-Generals, 
who have held office from 1 to 4 years each. 
Under Gen. Valdes slave-trade so nearly ceased, 
that by the English it was pronounced extinct. 

' Comet O’Donnd opened again every possible sluice' 
to slave-trade. He was the same man who be¬ 
trayed the Constitutionalists in 1823, and went 
over with his command to the French and Ferdi¬ 
nand VH. He was a leader in the late revolu¬ 
tion, and is now a minister. Wherever he is, or 
whatever side he takes, no good to humanity is 
to be expected of him. d. l. c. 


quadroons ; ” ao that the correct passage will read: “ While 
we hare adopted ail the rigours of the Roman law, we have 
eilhced nearly every vestige of its alleviations. They did 
once exist to some extent in the Louisiana Territory, with 
a very important amelioration engrafted by Louis XIV., 
viz., that the children of slaveholders bytheir slaves should 
together with their.mothers, be free. This was the reason 
why so numerous and well educated a body of mnlattoes I 
was found in Hayti at the time of the revolution; and why 
New Orleans has been so long renowned for its beautiful 
quadroons. Perhaps Mr. Badger's surprising amendment 
to the Nebraska Iniquity, was intended to prevent the possi- 


Mbssrs. Editors : Although I have not been in 
this State mote than ten days, I have met eight 
fugitives making their way to Canada, over the 
Underground Railroad. I had an hour*s conversa¬ 
tion with a party of these, last week, who were 
seeking freedom on the other side of Jordan. One 
of them was a woman nearly white, with a fine 
infant in her arms, much whiter than herself. A 
few days before her escape, her husband and an 
only daughter, the latter about seven years old, 
were sold to a slave-dealer and taken to the far 
South. The idea that, in all human probability, 
she would never behold her husband again on 
earth, and the thought that her child was heyond 
her pitying eye, and where its sorrows could not 
be alleviated by her hands, and that that beloved 
daughter might some day be the mother of a race 
of slaves, made her feel sad, and, like Rachel, 
refuse to be comforted. This fugitive in the 
land of her birth was one of the finest looking 
women that I have thus far seen in the West. She 
had an expressive and intellectual forehead, and a 
countenance full of dignity and heroic bearing. 
Her dark golden locks rolled back from her almost 
snow-white brow, and floated over her swelling 
bosom. The tears that stood in her mild blue 
eyes, showed that she was brooding over her 
wrongs, and that thoughts too deep for utterance 
filled her bleeding heart. The child, I have said, 
was whiter than its mother ; indeed, one would not 
suppose from its appearance that a drop of African 
blood coursed through its blue veins. My heart 
grew softer as I gazed upon the mother, while she 
pressed soft kisses on its sad smiling lips, while 
the small dimpled hands of this innocent creature 
were slily hid in the warm bosom on which it 
nestled. On inquiring irito the history of this 
injured mother, she informed me that she under¬ 
stood that her master was her father; aud that this 
inhuman man was the father of the child that then 
lay in her lap, and that her husband had been sold 
to get him out of the way. She gave it as her 
opinion, that two-thirds of the slaves in the neigh¬ 
bourhood from which she escaped were more than 
half white. If Jeremiah were still living, and 
believed that the Ethiopian could not change his 
skin, he would, at least, be satisfied that the slave¬ 
holder could change it for him. The others of 
this party were a man and his wife. The man was 
a bright mulatto, with straight auburn hair and 
grey eyes. He had escaped from slavery some 
two years ago, and since that time resided in 
Canada, where he has purchased land. About a 
year after his escape, he wrote to his old master 
and proposed purchasing his wife, but the hard¬ 
hearted sinner} returned the answer that “ money 
could not buy the wench.” However, the noble 
fugitive was not willing to relinquish the hope of 
regaining the wife of his bosom, and, like a noted 
character of Milton’s he exclaimed, 

Wliat though the field be lost? 

All Is not lost; the ungovernable will, 

and immediately resolved to revisit his old boss’s 
! place, and try to effect the escape of her that was 
dearer to him than life. On arriving in Virginia, 
he remained nearly a week in the vicinity of his 
wife before he could communicate with her, living, 
in the meantime, in a hollow tree, and feeding 
upon raw Indian corn that he succeeded in getting, 
at night, from his master’s crib. At last he met 
his wife and brought her away. Said he, “ I feel 
very proud of my old woman, because she waited 
so long for me.” And, indeed, he had reason to 
prize her highly, for she was, in every way, worthy 
of his love. When this man escaped, two years 
ago, the wife was suspected by the master to be 
aware of his whereabouts, and was repeatedly 
flogged to make her tell where he was. But all to 
no purpose. Like the woman, Epicharis, who 
refused, under the torture, to answer questions that 
would involve any of her accomplices in the first 
conspiracy against the tyrant Nero, this heroic 
fugitive slave suffered almost death itself rather 
than reveal the hiding-place of him she loved. 
Impartial history will give this American woman 
a higher niche in the temple of fame than that 
allowed to Leaina, a maiden of Athens, who died 
under the torture, but would not betray those 
engaged in the Axistogition conspiracy. From all 
quarters, I learn that the Underground Railroad 
was never in a better condition, or doing a more 
flourishing business. The hard times does not 
effect its stock in the least. The shares of this 
Joint Stock Company are above par. I am now 
at one of the depots, the master of which was, a 
few years ago, an Old Line Democrat, but has 
given up his Sham Democracy and accepted an 
appointment under the finest railroad in the West¬ 
ern States. Ten years ago, I was in this part of 
the country, but wonderful is the change. Men 
who were then in the old pro-slavery churohes and 
parties are now among the most energetic of the 
slave’s friends. All praise to the untiring efforts 
of that devoted advocate of the oppressed, Abby 
Kelley Foster and her husband; together with 
B. S. J ones and wife, who were the pioneers in 
the cause here. The * Anti-Slavery Bugle is doing 
a good work, I see aud feel its influence every¬ 
where. I spoke at Salem on last Sunday after¬ 
noon and evening. The hall on both occasions 
was crowded. On the following two days, I lec¬ 
tured at Columbiana, in a room filled to suffoca¬ 
tion. I can find none of the pro-slavery clergy¬ 
men that I met out here ten years ago. Men who 
are brazen-faced enough to defend slavery as a 
Bible institution are becoming scarcer every day. 
Like the Marseillaise, which the Girondists sung 
at the foot of the guillotine in ghastly gradation 
dying away in the throat of Vergniaud, the reli¬ 
gious cant about the scriptural authority of slavery 
will die away with the last of the Lords and Blag- 
dens. 

I find, in the West, a great demand for a history 
of the Anti-Slavery Movement. No such history 
has ever yet been written. But the time has 
arrived, and all eyes are turned to the impartial 
pen of Edmund Quincy for such a history. It 
would be of immense service to the cause, and 
1 would create a renewed enthusiasm in the young 
I converfe in the West. 

Everything here reminds one that he is not at 
the East. The towering trees whose very tops 
seem to touch the clouds above, and the mad a 
foot deep in the streets, look, to us, “ un-English.” 
The warm weather and our fond anticipations 
were all carried away, last night, by a tremendous 
storm. The great deep azure sea that swims over 
our head is filled with snow, while the sweeping 
of the wind through the large oaks plainly tells us 
that we can place no dependence on the weather 
here. Were it not for fear of being thought ego¬ 
tistical, I would try to give you some idea of the 
very warm reception that I meet with at the West. 

Yours, very truly, w. w. b. 


Connecticut, on Monday last, elected four anti- 
Nebraska members of Congress —the whole dele¬ 
gation—by a fusion of Whigs, Know-Nothings 
and anti-Douglas Democrats. There was no 
choice of Governor by the people, but the Fusion- 
ists elected at least 18 of the 21 members of the 
Senate, and two-thirds of the members of the 
House. The sham Democracy have now no foot¬ 
hold in New England. We shall see, ere long, 
what comes of the efforts of the Hunker wire- 
workers to bind the North anew to the Slave 
Power under cover of Know-Nothingism. 

The Prohibitory Liquor Bill passed the 
Senate on Tuesday, yeas 21, nays II. The House 
will now have to act on several of the Senate’s 
amendments, but there is no doubt that the two 
j Houses will come to an agreement. The law is 


The Philadelphia Sketch-Book.— This is the 
title of a monthly publication, the first (April) 
number of which has just reached us. It is pub¬ 
lished by Win. S. Young, and “ devoted to a criti¬ 
cal examination of the subjects of Ignorance, In¬ 
digence and Crime.” J. G. Moore is the editor. 
Its object is of the highest importance, and, if it 
shall he conducted in the right spirit, it cannot 
fail to do good. We find in it one paragraph, 
against which we must enter our protest. The 
paragraph to which we allude is headed, “ Moral 
Effects of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and gives an ac¬ 
count of four boys who were so eager to witness 
the dramatic representation of Mrs. Stowe’s great 
work, and so enamoured of the little girl who 
played the part of Eva, that they were led to com¬ 
mit a crime in order to obtain the means of pay¬ 
ing for a box at the theatre. If the editor had 
related this story to illustrate the “ moral effects,” 
of the drama, there would have been at least some 
appearance of fairness in the argument; but the 
presentation of it as a proof of the bad effects of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is as unjust as it is inconse¬ 
quential. Does the editor of the Sketch-Book view 
with a lenient eye the “ Ignorance, Indigence and 
Crime ” caused by slavery ? We hope not, but 
the appearance of such a paragraph in his first 
number looks suspicious. 
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ness and overargued their client’s cause. They ggj. 
certainly endangered the lives of those friendly ( 

persons who ventured upon the task of encoun- Philadelphia, March 27th, 1855. 

tering the deadly weight of the argument. But Messrs. Editors : At the risk of overstocking 
it is understood that the other criminal, Hallett, you with communications from this goodly city of 
remains in the most hardened state of mind, and samtsandsinners,Ibavetaken the liberty of elect- 
is evidently resolved to die game. Indeed, he he- mg myself an Occasional Correspondent of the 
longs to that class of which Mr. Snake, in the Standard, modestly proposing to stand hack and 
School for Scandal, was a specimen, whose whole give place, when others, whose rights are more 
prosperity and hope depend on the badness of clear, or their subjects of greater importance, 
their characters, and who beg any one who knows claim your attention. Mo further apology need 
of their doing a good action by accident, not to be made, I trust, for bringing to your notice, at 


Boston, April 2,1856. 

Our Boring business, still furnishes me with ln S B 0T J J 
od for letter-writing. We have not done it up gbS , f ’ a ° 
tirely, yet. Bat we hope that it is in a good naPg f 
lin and that it will yet have a happy issue. regarded 
tere is no occasion for being in a hurry. Such Bar mee ' t - in 
Act of Justice ought to be done deliberately tQ b j m (1 ^ 
d solemnly. A Slave-catching Judge of Pro- y 0ur Trials 
,te should have all the time and consideration re pXj e d Ha 
at he denied to the Slave he catches. It ought Everything 
it to be a Summary Process, like that provided t ; nued « tl]£ 


of their doing a good action by accident, not to be made, I trust, for bringing to your notice, at 
do them the injury of mentioning it. The follow- intervals, such occurrences as may from time 
ing story which is going the rounds of the Boston time arrest attention, or the train of thoughts 
gossip, and which I have reason to believe is true, which they may induce. 

will illustrate the impenitent frame of this crimi- One of these events is the commotion excited 
nal’s mind and the way in which he is generally in our community, as well as in yours, by tbe un¬ 
regarded. A prominent member of the Boston nouncement of recruiting offices having been 
Bar, meeting this unfortunate man one day, said opened in each city, for the enlistment of men 
to him, “Well, Mr. Hallett, how do you feel about for the British army in the Crimea. A large 
your Trials which are coming on soon ? ” “ 0,” amount of virtuous indignation has been expressed 
replied Hallett, “ 1 feel in excellent trim, in and through the public press at the temerity 
Everything is going right. I know,” he con- of the act, and we are informed that the Office in 


, ,, ._, tinued, “ that people abuse me and call me names. NewYorkisalreadyclosed,fromanapprehen- 

d every advantage he could ask. As a .fudge Jnt J don’t care for that! I hear that I am called sion of the. myrmidons of the General Govern- 
Lls a criminal when he passes sentence of death ot ^ erffilI1 « s! Le ‘ call me ment, or of the city. The office here is still open, 

>on him, he lias had the assistance of able conn- t * « r i,, “ f T 1 belieV6 ’ ™ d ° 1 k “ 0W that “ ° an ’ wUh aDy 

1 and all necessary time and opportunity for his f " ° thar ’ 01 course ’ xt does nt trouble show ° f honesty, be closed, while our Government, 
ifence. Mr. Richard H. Dana, junior, made out V .Tf, bUt W d ° y0U 8uppose Judas feelB about is full y cognizant of the existence of another re¬ 
good a case for him as he could; but I think it ' , .. . , cruiting ^xty, for foreiga service > whicb adve ‘- 

iled to convince anybody who was not of that , 1 sha11 Wnte agam ° f these tblQ S s - after ‘Bey tiees °P enl y> from No. 93 Walnut street, for re¬ 
union before. Tbe Removal of Judge Loring ka ?e come to P ass - The fact is, I have only too emits, under the name of emigrants, to take 
asked for on the ground that a man who would tasayjUSt n0W ’ and mast leave ** a11 forcible possess!o11 of a P or ‘ ioa of Nicaragua, or 

, go bad a thing in so very bad a way is not fit Sald- H ° W a mmonty of the Law Sob ° o1 at 0am ' Central America. These last, however, instead 
be entrusted with the interests of the widows ^ F “ liament Assembled (as they call of giving a “ bounty ” in advance to the recruit, 

id orphans of the city of Boston. I do not see tb f Debat “gSociety), composed of Slaveholders require one from him. The advance to be made 

at Mr. Dana made any impression on the argu- put tbr °ugh,m am 0S t disorderly by the “ emigrant ” for the expense of his pas- 

ent of Mr. Phillipson this point. It is a mate “r a ^ w * ft* *** "“ * 

opinion in which I hope the Legislature will f Jad S e ^nng> which h.s friends, in their first set down at $50, but, whether recruits came 

ffer from Mr. Dana. I trust they will he of opi- f? k ° f ^’7“® oWl8 ? 1 t0 bal1 as some great “ to ° slowl y who wera P rOTlded wltb tbe Deedful 
on that the presence of a man who could be g6 ' B “*’ Unfortuaately ’ these Apprentices to sum, or the projectors grew more liberal in their 
lilty of the weak wickedness of that decision on tbe ^aw tried their ’prentice hand a little too views, by reason of funds derived from other 
,e Bench is a greater injury to the Judiciary ™eh, andunderood toboxthe ears of the Over- sources, it is now advertised to be hut $25. A 
ia n his Removal could possibly be. Indeed, the f* h ? C ° llege ’ Wlth SUcl1 an example 38 y ° Uag ““ Wh ° ° ffered hlS Sem ° eS *° ld that i 
ain of his argument rests on the Bar-bred tbat ° f L ° mg bef0re tbeir e y es > lt would not do the orga,lizatlon would be arrange d the system 

jtion of the especial sanctity of certain men be- f ° T th ° LaW FaCUlty t0 pas9 0ver tWs affront to & " d With the disci P lille of a militar y C° r P s . and 1 

*use they are called Judges! As if there were tbe Power thiat naakes and unmakes Professors— continue in force for one year, by which time any. 

r . ® e and so they exercised their Royal Prerogative resistance which might be offered to their occu-| 


ffer from Mr. Dana. I trust they will be of opi- „ ’ , ', 8 . , ,, . p ;. 

on that the presence of a man who could be g8 ’ ’ unfortanatel y> theee Apprentices to sum, or the projectors grew more liberal m their 

lilty of the weak wickedness of that decision on tbe ^w tried their ’prentice hand a little too views, by reason of funds derived from other 
,e Bench is a greater injury to the Judiciary andunderood toboxthe ears of the Over- sources, it is now advertised to be hut $25. A 

ia n his Removal could possibly be. Indeed, the T™ f T th ? C ° llege ‘ Wlth Sucl1 an example 38 y ° UDg man wh ° ° ffered hlS S6rvl0eS W3S told that 
ain of his argument rests on the Bar-bred that ° f L ° rmg bef0re tbeir e y es > ** would not do the orga,lizatlon wonld be arrange d on the system 
jtion of the especial sanctity of certain men be- fol tb ° LaW Fa0Ulty to pas8 0ver tWs affront to and Witb the disci P lilie of a militar y ^ps, and 
fcuse they are called Judges! As if there were tbe Power thiat makes and unmakes Professors— continue in force for one year, by which time any 
iy more divinity"hedging" the character If"! and eo they exeroised tbeir E °y al Prerogative resistance which might he offered to theiroccu- 
idge than that of an Inspector of Codfish! All and Dissolved the Parliament. But you will he p ancy °f the counfry wMd be fully Overcome, 
le honour lies, iu both cases, in the way in which happ y to bear tbat tbese Earned gentlemen made and tbe “ry divided among the emigrants, in 
le parts are acted. And it is just as much the itver y clear that they sympathized with all the tracts 1)1 MO acres to each. My informant en- 
uty of the Legislature to remove a Judge who Slave-catching animus of the Resolutions, aud only q™ed. what title they would possess to the land 
as shown himself unfit for his place, or who has censured tbe diere6 P eot to tbe authorities. Then tban tbat of conquest, and, if such were its 

,st the just confidence of the people, as it is the tbere is the Domiciliary Visit of a Committee nature, might not all take as much as they could T 
Governor’s to remove a Fish Inspector for the of our Know-Nothing Legislature, with a crowd This appeared to be a case or query not open to 


passage of the “ Act for the suppression of Tavern 
Licenses,” now under Consideration in the Legis¬ 
lature, which, it is hoped, will prove a “prohibitory 
law,” so far as grog-shops, drinking-saloons, 
tavern-bars and all such divices of the Evil-one 
are concerned. It is considered by the friends of 
temperance to be all that we can demand from 
the result of the vote given upon the question at 
the last general election. Though this measure 
falls short of our wishes,'it is a potent sign of 
progress when we can exhibit manhood enough to 
refuse to license crime. When we can have a 
State and National Legislature composed of sober 
men, we may hope that more regard will he paid 
to the claims of justice and honour in our domes¬ 
tic and foreign relations than has heretofore ob¬ 
tained while so large a number of sots and bar¬ 
room patriots have succeeded in procuring seats 
at our several Capitols. When the power of the 
“ wine cup ” is overcome, the power of slavery is 
weakened, for they have heretofore mutually sus¬ 
tained each other. We may not live to write 
their obituary, hut may we not hope to see them 
manacled and confused—no longer preeminent in 
power and place, but objects of loathing and dis¬ 
gust to a vast majority, embracing all of the truly 
respectable of our country. The world moves 
but we are only sensible of its motion .as it brings 
us into relation witb other portions of the uni¬ 
verse ; in the altitude of the sun, the lengthening 
days and occasional eclipses—so we observe in the 
moral world, by looking back at the land-marks 
of the several years, that though we have en¬ 
countered partial obscurations at times, yet even 
Franklin Pierce may see and understand that 
there is a moral progress which such as he can 
neither obstruct nor withstnd without being over¬ 
whelmed and lost to view beneath the onward 

frau flat M|gK dtffTOfoitkut, 


cheer the human race With its heart-felt reiteration Plumly and Lucretia Mott. Joshua Hutchinson 
of that celestial truth which was announced at the contributed muoh to ifche interest of the occasion 
birth of the holy Founder of Democracy— God is by singing two very appropriate reformatory 
Love. That classic State which gave Washing- songs. The bearings of the new movement upon 
ton to the world, instead of being a second rate the various reformatory efforts of the time are 
I political power; instead of presenting the ap- such as to enlist the sympathy and cooperation of 
pearance of a decaying land; instead of being many earnest persons, wbo, weary of the prevail- 
the property of a small clique of haughty aristo- ing sectarianism, are longing for some higher, 
crats, who still speak of the People as if Jefferson purer and broader platform of religious associ- 
wasyet to be born; instead of deriving its chief ation. Mrs. Mott expressed the wish that other 
revenues from robbing the poor and weak of their meetings, of a similar character, might be held in 
wages, of their toil and—oh! shame, thou nurse Philadelphia; a wish in whicb many others 
of this People’s Saviour'from oppression!—of the heartily concurred, and which, we hope, will be 
fruits of their love, too; instead of electing ora- gratified, 
tors to defend her sins and denounce the oppo¬ 
nents of her criminal endeavours to extend the BURNS^TRIALS. 

plague that so long has weakened and is now OomjpondMice of The Standard, 
prostrating her—instead of this, the proud old U. S. Court Room, Boston, I 

mother of States and statesmen would once more Tuesday,'April 3, 1855. j 

be equal to her sisters in the National Council, The trial of Martin Stowell, of Worcester, 
not in right of an ancient compact, but in conse- charged with resistance to the U. S. Marshal ot 
quence of her inherent power ; her wilderness District, in May last, in the case of Anthony 
would bloom with civilization again; her un- Burns, commenced this morning. Mr. Stowell 
sightly homesteads would be replaced by houses was present, and the indictment was read to him; 
fit for the residence of her lovely daughters; her bnt as no jury is yet empannelled, he was not re- 
indolent feudal landed proprietors would he quired to answer. A motion to quash the indict- 
obliged to give place to the industrious, demo- mellt was immediately made by the counsel for 
cratic farmers that are now hewing out States in defendant, on five distinct grounds, alleging ille- 
our far Western Territories; the doctrines which gality and fatal defects of several kinds therein, 
her Jefferson proclaimed would be believed and The Court signified its readiness to hear argument 
practiced at home and abroad, and her men of ia support of the motion, and one of the counsel 
intellect would he the Vanguard of Liberty f Mr ' Burt ) proceeded to make the argument, 
throughout the world. Virginia would not profit The Court consists of Judge Benj. R. Curtis, of 


in suoh a filthy condition, by the use of tobacco, that, 
at the close of the clerical session, a woman enters 
with a brash and paff to make it fit for the meeting of 
the gentlemen vyho statedly oceapy it.” 

Peter Amey.—W e take from the Globe the 
account of the passage of th? bill for the relief of this 
old servant of the United States, which will show how 
things are done in Congress. Mr. Eltot, of Massachu¬ 
setts—“ I wish to have taken from the Speaker’s table 
a small bill; and I hope gentlemen will not object to 
it. It is a small claim for an old man who fought on 
board the Essex.” The bill was taken up and read by 
its title. Mr. Eliot—'I ask that the bill be put upon 
its passage.” The question being on ordering the bill 
to be read a third time, Mr. Chastain, of Georgia—" I 
object.” Ml'. Eliot—“ I appeal to the gentleman to 
withdraw his objection.” Mr. Chastain—“I would 
ask if the beneficiary of this bill is a negro ? ” Mr. 
Eliot—“ He. is a coloured man. He fought on board 
the frigate Essex.” Mr. Chastain—“ 2'Aeh I do not 
withdraw my objection.” The Speaker—“ Then the 
bill must return to its original place in the calendar.” 


Vaughn, removed into the Northern ps 
about eight miles from Montpelier, a 
after died of the dropsy, and was buri 
residence. On one of the last days oi 
uis friends attempted to disinter him, 
of removing his remains to Pomfret, 


more by the eradication of her cancer, than her the U. 
sister States of the South. of the 

But the ladies of the South see slavery as it is ney B 
not; and these desirable changes are yet to be for tl 
effected. Justly, said William North, that the life Hon.. 
of man to woman is one long hypocrisy. Every Andre 
man knows this truth—or, if he does not, let him The 


her the U. S. Supreme Court, and Judge Peleg Sprague | 
of the D. S. District Court. U. S. District Attor- i 
it is ney Benj. F. Hallett, aided by a Mr. Merwin, acts j 
i be for the Government. Counsel for the defence, i 
life Hon. John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, John A. 

-ery Andrew, Esq., and-Burt, Esq., both of Boston. ] 

him The trials of Rev. Mr. Higginson, of Worcester, ' 


id atone, which no aw lor knife would peneirate any 
re than marble. The corpse was Weighed ,ai Meat¬ 
ier and the weight found to be 650 lbs,! VVbat 
,ltes the case the more remarkable is tbe fact that 
! corpse of a girt buried by the side of tbe man was 
aosl wholly consumed, ouly the principal bones re- 
lining. Here is a problem for philosophers.—Great 


me reasons of auxiliaries, two omnibus loads, to a Catholic diacussion ’ the acting agent merely suggesting 

Mr. Dana’s strongest argument in favour of the Girl ’ s Scb ° o1 Roxbury, which has been no small tbat ^ services were not expected to he arduous, 
taming of Judge Loring is, that the State re- ocoaslon of fun to the The Proceeding and, therefore, the quantity proposed would be a 

Lsed to condemn, and forbid action under, the was C0Qducted with n ° great regard to the pro- su ® clent compensation. 

ugitive Slave Bill, or to take any additional pri “ ° f hfe ‘ The d ” ons in tbe General ^. Bywha '~ f reasoning our officials can 
ensures for the Protection of its citizens, after Court about this matter have been very rich; but d *coverthat this is an innocent and legitimate 


ised to condemn, and forbid action under, tbe 
'ugitive Slave Bill, or to take any additional prie | eB 0 lf8 
leasnres for the Protection of its citizens, after ° Ur 3 0U 
lie Sims Case. But his argument has only an y0U luust g° b 
ppearance of a foundation. For the last two 8top bere ' 
ears, by political trickery, aided by a lucky 
ombination of circumstances, a small minority Jfrait flttf 
f the State had got the control of its affairs. 

’his minority was governed by precisely the THB LiT 

lique in Boston that has cosseted and petted Judge 
.loring and made him what he is. The State, for There has bi 
hose two years, was completely under the thumb cases ” bere la 
if the Webster Whigs, wlio, of course, would do in 1 ’ eturn:ng tb 
lothing that should stultify themselves. And now * wo slaves, Alf 
hat the people have risen, tired of this rule much wbom l spoke i 
nore than afraid of the Pope, and kicked their da y s upon a wi 
iders into non-entity, Mr. Dana would have them r ‘ or Court. 1 
breclosed by the inactivities of the old regime ar S ue< l By som 
rem expressing their real sense of things. It our (Hon. 
vas not Massachusetts that refused to do what P earin S for 
Honour and Justice and Self-Respect demanded tion that then 
)f her. It was a handful of men in Boston, not decided by Jnd 
nore than ten of a dozen in number, who’had'ac- as a s ' ave 01 
juired the accidental power of dictation, among by or w ^ b tbe 


you must go to the newspapers for them. I must P r °j eot > instead, of an armed invasion of a country 
stop here. d. y. witb wbi °h we profess to be on terms of peace 

■»— — and amity, and yet, that recruiting for the British 

gm am Citttimti ftro pninnt. 

THE LATE slave case in Cincinnati. ~' t ° me U “ 8n impenetrable mystery. 

Cincinnati, March 29, 1855. Business in most of the mechanical and manu- 
Thbre has been an unusual number of “ slave facturlng Apartments is rather dull, and many 
cases” here lately, hut nearly all have resulted are out of employment, who, in their desperation 
in returning the persons claimed to slavery. The and waut of moral principles, would, without 
two slaves, Alfred and Emanuel (the two men of station, join this band of marauders (though 
whom I spoke in my last), were detained several Kausas aud Nebraska are inviting the free- 
days upon a writ of habeas corpus from the Supe- labourer to excl « de sl avery from them), were it 
rior Court. The questions involved were ably not for the inexorable requirement of the $25 for 
argued by some of the most eminent lawyers in outfit - Then we might be favoured ^ ith tbe 
our city (Hon. S. P. Chase and Judge Walker ap- s P eotacle of aQ a ™ed body of men leaving onr 
pearing for the coloured men), with the expecta- Bbore8 ’ Wlth l )ur P 03e3 aa honest as those of the 
tion that the main point, at least, would have been ancient Norsemen, who invaded the shores of 
decided bv Judge Storer, viz., whether a man held Franoe and Englalld > from twel ve to sixteen hun- 


Jran aw Cmtimmti 

THE LATE SLAVE CAS.E IN CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, March 29, 1855. 

There has been an unusual number of “ slave 
oases” here lately, hut nearly all have resulted 
in returning the persons claimed to slavery. The 
two slaves, Alfred and Emanuel (the two men of 
whom I spoke in my last), were detained several 
days upon a writ of habeas corpus from the Supe¬ 
rior Court. The questions involved were ably 


by or with the consent of his m 


n be brought into Ohio, dred y earB ag0 ’ or of Cortez, Pizarro, Sam Hous- 


viiom were a large proportion of the blood rela- without becoming a free man. Whatever the de- 
dons of Judge Loring. If he were worsted by cision might have been, the matter would have 
this state of things, surely it was not the fault been oar ried to the Supreme Court, either by tbe 
jf the Commonwealth, and if he suffer any detri- counseI f or the negroes or the claimant, and thus 
nent from his action in consequence of it, it is a final and authoritative decision would have, 
they, and not the State, that should make him beea obtained so far as this State is concerned, 
whole. And there is no doubt that they will do lMtead of tbis > tbe men > ha ™g Been previously 
it. Instead of being bound by the action of the questioned in private, in presence of one of the 
minority that had possessed itself of the power of counsel on each side, as to their wishes, were 
the State, the Legislature is hound to protest similarly questioned in open Court, and their 
against it. And there is no more effectual protest ri & bt explained to them, and were told they- were 
against ill-gotten and ill-used power than the sum- at libe riy to go where they pleased. On their 


ton and Nicholas Romanoff in later days. That 
our government will interfere to prevent the con¬ 
summation of their schemes I have not the re¬ 
motest expectation. If their object is to extend 
the area of freedom, by annexing more slave-terri¬ 
tory to the Dnion, the work will be considered too 
meritorious by those in authority, to permit any 


ii. Ausieau oi ueiug uounci uy me action oi me u-- — r--i .. . , 

minority that had possessed itself of the power of °°unsel on each side, as to their wishes, were & aspirant for literary fame was ex’ 

the State, the Legislature is hound to protest ^ Xed'to ttem Z were told tfv 1“ P a « a ting on the future of our country (a favonr- 

againstit. And there is no more effectual protest right explained to them and were told they were ite 6ubject with the fledgling8 of genius)j hepro . 

against ill-gotten and ill-used power than the sum- a * t0 ^ here plea8ed - °“ tbelr phesied the earl, annexation of Cuba, which was I 

mary punishment of its tools, however safe they ^“ g d ?’ .J received with lively applause, by the portion of 
may have felt themselves in their iniquity. This na £ e waa soon Brought to the door, into which y America in attendance although neither 
logic of Mr. Dana’s (“ Parra emponere magms”) they stepped, and with their owner and a Deputy ^ ker nor Ws hearera could have given a 
would have saved the heads of Strafford and Laud, Sheriff, were soon driven to the nver and safely si le reason for 8Uch atulation oth( f r than 
and of Charles himself, from the axe which, pos- **»n o the Kentucky side. The slaves were woula embrace the whole Conti- 


terity has about settled it, did them no more than told indeed that they were free, but not until their 
Justice. But it is none of my business to preacb. masters had had repeated interviews with them, 
The question comes up in the House to-morrow Bad appealed to their fears and hopes, and threat- 
for discussion, and, probably, before my next ened them with continued separation from tbeir 
letter you will know the result. It is almost too nearest relatives still in slavery, if they chose to 
much to expect of a Legislature ; but, I do verily remain in a free State. No decision either was 
believe that they would only represent their con- made on the great points involved in laboured 
stituents fairly by this Act of Justice, and hope arguments of the counsel, 
they may be strengthened to do it. If they do, it The own er of these men is Rev. Mr. Harle, a 
is the most hopeful sign of stamina that Massaehu- minister of the Campbellite persuasion, and one 
setts has shown since the Revolution. of the s] aves is a member of his own Church ! 

I believe that to-morrow is set down for the He had them both chained, while on the wharf at 
beginning of the trials of those two notorious this place, and it has been jocosely remarked that 
offenders, Benjamin R. Curtis and Benjamin F. be wished to bind the ahee P of hi8 flock to P re " 
Hallett. There are several indictments against vent them from straying from the fold. 


imity, which would embrace the w 


Our municipal election is likely to call forth 
the opposition of all parties who do not belong 
to the secret organization, against the so-termed 
Know-Nothings, as the administration of city affairs 
for the past year has been no credit to its pfficials, 
nor by consequence to those by whose agency 
they had “ greatness thrust upon them.” But it 
will be difficult to get honest and capable men 
elected in their stead in a society where so many 
men have “ axes of their own to grind.” In the 
organization of our consolidated city, the Councils 
were extremely liberal in the creation of offices 
and still more liberal in the salaries attached to 
them. As human nature is, and has been, much 
the same in all ages and countries, the truth of 
the assertion made eighteen hundred years ago, 
cannot be doubted (whether its character of reve¬ 
lation be or not), that “ where the carcass is, there 
the eagles will be gathered.” High salaries for 
sinecure offices prompt all the idly inclined to 
seek for “ situations ” at the public expense; and, 
as a preparatory step, to resort to all means, whe¬ 
ther honourable or otherwise, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of their ends. This corrupt crowd manage 
the preparatory meetings, and make the nomina¬ 
tions to suit their own views, and all that the 
sober, honest, industrious portion of the commu¬ 
nity are required to do is to come to the election 
and vote for these nominees. And so it must be 
until public officials are required to earn honestly 


pnblic treasury. 

A paragraph in the correspondence of the Public 
Ledger of this morning states, that our friend C. C. 
Burleigh has been appointed Harbour Master for 
the city of New York, by Gov. Clark.* Can it he 
possible that, in New York, an honest, capable 
and energetic man can be appointed to office 


them and different Judges will preside at the seve- Another case has since occurred, which has t]lem As human nature is, and has been, much 
ral trials. Judges Wendell Phillips, Theodore caused much excitement this week, and of which t j le same in al j agea and colmtr i e8; the truth of 
Parker and Thomas W. Higginson, are among the . e ea 18 °° J* ' ° S ® a ’ ® * 8ge . ugl 1Te ’ the assertion made eighteen hundred years ago, 

more prominent of the magistrates under whose ! 8 claimed by Hie Rev. Henry M. Dennison, son- oannot be doubted (whether ita character of reve- 
anspices they will proceed. The unhappy cul- ,° f Ex ' p, '“ ldent T y ler - She was taken to Nation h e or not), that “ where the carcass is, there 

prits had better fall into the clutches of Minos, 0olu “ bus > 80me tbri ; e ° r fo1 “ wc ® k3 ™ oe > By Bis the eagles will be gathered.” High salaries for 
^aous and Rhadamanthus. Still, there is no f gen ’ 0n er 0 ee iag ’ y ra ^ roa ’ t e sinecure offices prompt all the idly inclined to 
doubt that they will have perfectly fair play, and P revent «g Ber conveyance from this place by geek for „ gituationa » at the public expense . andj 
it is earnestly hoped that justice may be done in . e river - ere s e arrive on a aturday even- as a preparatory step, to resort to all means, whe- 
the premises. It is supposed that Mr. Justice Hig- mg ’, and ^ as kep * °^ 6 f Suaday> “° * rains le r av ' ng ther honourable or otherwise, for the accomplish- 
ginson will preside at the opening trial. Various tba da y> aad bemg Brought before Judge ment of their euds Thig corrupt crowd manage 
conjectures have been ventured as to the motive Jamison of the Probate Court, on a writ of habeas the preparatory mee ti ng8j au d make the nomina- 
which could have induced so experienced a hand C0 KP US > was discharged; the Judge deciding that t ; 0Ilg to euit tlleir own viewg and all that tbe 
as the former of these malefactors to put himself * be act of tb e a 8 eat > in Bringing her needlessly goberj honegt) i ndustr ious portion of the eommu- 
in his present unhappy predicament. Some think ™ to * ee territory, entitled her to her freedom. nity are r eq uire d to do is to come to the election 
that he was led into it by his confederate, avil- The Court also appointed a guardian over her, aad vo te for these nominees. And so it must be 
lain of a robust type, who hoped to finger yet Mr - Yan Slyke, of Columbus, with whom she has until publio officiala ue requ ' Lred to earQ bonestly 
more of the plunder of our common Uncle Samuel, been since residing. While absent from the house the amount of salary which they draw from the 
if he could implicate in his plot some one who of her guardian, for a few minutes last week, she pnb i; c treasury 

that he was seduced into the scrape by the hope against the girl as a fugitive. She was brought Burleigh has been appointed Harbour Master'for 
of obtaining tbe reversion of a pair of old shoes, to this place, and the trial of the case before the tbe city of New Yorki b Qov clark _* Can u bg 
on which he had set his heart, now worn by one U S Commissioner Pendery, was set for last possible ^ in New Tork> m honest capaWe 
Roger B. Taney, a Papist, resident in Baltimore. Monday, the 26tlj inst., but meanwhile the friends and energetic man oan be appointed to office 
It is perfectly notorious to all who have any know- <> f the g'ri applied for a writ of habeas corpus to without being connected with any part or 
ledge of such matters, that the parties who will Judge Parker, of the Court of Common Pleas, litical organiza t ion ? This is doubtleS3 an age of 
have the disposal of the said old shoes, after the " beiagg ™ ted > tbe was heard on the progreB3> but Buch a gtep iu adyance appears too 
present wearer is done with them, would much 28th and 29th and esulted m the girl being de- ^ for our belief ' What wiu Capt . E dera 
sooner give them even to Hallett than to him. glared free and restored to the care of her guar- gay? if non-voting Abolitionists can be appointed 
In fact, that it is a moral impossibility that he dla ”; to lucrative offices in the great commercial em- 

should even stand in them, under any circum- At tbe re( iuest of the counsel for the guardian, porium; wel [ may the Journal of Commerce the 
stances. Yet, such is the blindness of this class the Court instructed the Sheriff to have the girl SemU and the groan and howl- If the 

of persons, that this Curtis, though by no means dei, vered safeIy to Ber guardian, and, Mb resi- « Union ” is not in danger, the reign of Satan is, 
either ignorant or stnpid, has been for years fol- denoe being tBe Woodruff House, she was taken and b ; g sa telites (including the Observer) should 
losing a course of conduct and committing a thereby a strong posse, some squares distance from arraythemselvesinsaokolothandbesprinklethem- 
series of actions which must end in his shameful the Court House, attended by an immense crowd, se i yes with ashes. Such appliances might tend 
punishment, in the vain hope of earning them. °Biofly of coloured people. She had been but a towards their purification, and thus benefit their 
Let his example be a warning to heedless youth ^ ew mBmtes in the custody of her guardian, when readera and the community at large, 
how they set their affections on the havings, espe- Bbe waa a g aln taken by tbe H. S. Marshal, with a At the Philadelphia Institute, 18th and Ches- 
cially the old shoes, of their neighbours! writ ordering her before the U. S. Commissioner, nut streets (which was opened, for the first time, 

It is but just to say, however, that he has shown Tb ? case was brought before him to-day, but. aweek a g 0 ), p ar k Benjamin proposes to give a 
some signs of compunctious visitings, or, at least, 0W ’ n S ° ® ou si e pressure, at unctionary leeture on “ the age of Gold,” this evening, to be 

some symptoms of a sense of having made a P“ s porLe e exanuna ion o uesday, April 3d. followed by two others this week, on subjects not 
blunder, since he has brought himself within the hetof^’the 9 sSfcourte ITthe HMted yet announeed - He has been amusing our citizens 
clutches of Justice. I hope it may be genuine gtatea autboritieg been brought into sucb cloge « two several coulees of lectures this winter, be- 
repentance, but fear that it may not he more ,, . fore the present, but I have not heard him, though, 

effectual than that of Prior’s Thief, SSZjZf Z l -T ** 80 far 381 lear “’ be toacb88 ‘Be follies o ' 

is the question. We look with interest for the + . .. . .. ... 

“ Whose Repentance would scarce save Ms bacon; reau l t Yours P th ® ltS fas BlOH«, ^ crimes-savmg and ex- 

’Twas not that he murdered, but that he was taken I » ^ haTe ^ ci?nol ^ on of ^ ^ of by ^ cepting the master crime of slavery, which may 

However this may be, he, or his friends for him, graph, it seems that, after the re-arrest of the girl by the B0 ‘ be in accordance with his taste or altogether 


have been making superhuman efforts to excite 1 
sympathy for him and to turn the public senti- ! 
ment in his favour. The Daily Advertiser, in par- ! 
ticular, has deployed its columns into line to cover : 
his position, and has fired tons of metal of the 
heaviest description at his adversaries. I am i 
afraid that they have rather overdone their busi- 


ond habeas a g reea Bie to his auditory, though numbers, doubt- 
g her into less, would be gratified to see him give such evi- 
■isonedthe dance of having a sonl. 

imissioner Our publicans are in tribulation and mourning, 
craf^thl in consequence of the very fair prospect of the 


New Orleans, March 15, 1855. 
Editors of the Anti-Slavery Standard: 

I have explained why it is that Northern Tra¬ 
vellers in the slave States so often return with 
pro-slavery opinions. How eomes it that South¬ 
ern Women who suffer so muoh by slavery, should 
support and defend it? That is the question to 
which I shall devote this letter—or as muoh of it 
as is necessary for a reply. 

I lately sent you a copy of the Daily Delta, in 
which appeared an anti-Abolitionist article.* The 
writer quoted a paragraph from Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
journal, in which that Editress, on the authority 
of a Presbyterian clergyman, made one of the 
most extraordinary statements relative to the 
women of the South, that I ever read or heard of. 
She writes that a young Southern lady, in speak¬ 
ing of the several rival candidates for her hand, 
said, that she did not think that one of them would 
make a 1 good husband because he had no slave- 
children! On being interrogated by this un¬ 
named theologian as to her meaning, she answered, 
it is said, that it was usual for Southern gentle¬ 
men, before marriage, to have children by their 
slaves, whose destiny or duty it was to attend on 
their wives! It is added that the lady made this 
statement as if it was a matter of course rather 
than a startling assertion. I believe, sir, that 
nine out of every ten persons who read that anec¬ 
dote instantly mattered that they did not believe 
it, or ejaculated that it was a falsehood of that 
class of lies that are frequently preceeded by an 
adjective which is the anthesis of blessed. None of 
your readers will be apt to class me with pro¬ 
slavery writers. Even Mrs. Swisshelm, if she 
peruses my correspondence, must acknowledge 
that I am an uncompromising Abolitionist. Yet 
I believe that the statement she published is un¬ 
true. She owes it to her own reputation and to 
the cause of Abolition, to compel the clergyman 
she refers to, to' indorse MS statement with Ms 
name, and to mention at least, the city and State 
in which the “SoutUern lady.” Who made amalga.. 

matioiT the test of masculine amiability, resides. 
At present, such an anecdote is a pro-slavery 
argument. Publicly endorsed by its original 
narrator it will be an equally powerful anti¬ 
slavery ally. The publio are always willing to 
believe a personal statement, rather than an 
anonymous assertion. 

I believe that it is untrue, because I have 
studied Southern society with patient industry, 
for the special purpose of ascertaining the influ¬ 
ence of slavery on the relation of the sexes of the 
dominent and subjugated races ; and, although I 
have acquired knowledge which it would be 
neither expedient nor possible to print in a jour¬ 
nal with a general circulation, I never onee heard 
of suoh a practice or even seen symptoms of such 
a laxity of ethical opinions as would result in so 
unnatural a toleration of the unlegalized indul¬ 
gence of the passions. If womans’ nature is the 
same everywhere, Mrs. Swisshelm’s anecdote is 
untrue. I don’t profess to understand the better 
half of humanity—in point of fact, the dear crea¬ 
tures who compose it have always been a puzzle 
to me—but this I do know, that, for one sin, there 
is no forgiveness with them. The noblest of them, 
oannot endure any evidence of the previous pure 
love or impure passions of their liege lords—un¬ 
less, indeed; that love was sanctioned by the laws 
of the land. We have known good step-mothers 
hut what man ever saw a wife cherish the ille¬ 
gitimate child of her husband ? What man who 
always attentively watches the “unspoken utter¬ 
ances ” of the eye, has not heard its “ soundless 
voice ” tell of a woman’s soul’s pang when the 
name of a previous “ lady love ” of her husband 
was accidentaly alluded to ? It is, I think, ri¬ 
diculous, to believe that any matron, North or 
South, could see with indifference the illegitimate 
offspring of her husband around her, especially 
when their mothers are still in Ms power. The 
anecdote may be true ; but the inference drawn 
from it is not so. 

Mrs. Swisshelm says, also, that experience has 
shown that southern woman are even more earnest 
opponents of Emancipation than southern men. 

I think so, too. It is the case, everywhere. 
Women as a class are conservatives. A woman 
has said that her sex cannot reason; that they 
“ are persuaded because they feel that a truth 
exists.”! Perhaps this is the reason of their con¬ 
servative tendencies; for prejudice is often mis¬ 
taken for truth—and reason and observation alone 
can distinguish the false from the apparently 

On this question of slavery, reason is silent in 
the Southern States. Argument on .one side is 
prohibited alike by publio opinion and legal 
enactments. The friends of Freedom are forced 
to cherish their political ideas in secret; or are 
publicly punished by the most ignominious in¬ 
sults if they dare to avow them. The prophets 
of the olden time were stoned; the Abolitionists 
of to-day are tarred-and-feathered. In the true 
sense they are not insulted but honoured, for “ it 
is the crime and not the scaffold that is a dis¬ 
grace.” But Buch honours are not generally 
coveted, and the voice of truth is silent in the 
Southern land. 

On this question of slavery, observation, also, 
is denied to the woman of the South. If the 
ladies of the Southern States saw slavery as it is, 
“ our Harriet ” would instantly be acknowledged 
as the leader of the most invincible “ Light | 
Brigade” that the world’ ever saw. Slavery 
would be swept from the face of the earth in less 
than a year. This glorious South, instead of 
being the chosen land of obselete ideas, would 
gladden the whole world with its sunny pMloso- 
phy; it would no longer cherish a theology 
worthy of its birth-places — the d%mp, subter¬ 
ranean, unhealthy, God’s light-excluding cells of 
the ignorant, bigoted and diseased bachelor- 
monks of a dark and barbarous age—but would 


read the lady novelist and be convinced! The Rev. Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips, oi 
ladies of the South have no idea of the immense Boston, are expected to follow the above. m. 
immoral influences that the institution of slavery 

exercises over man. They know that it does not Cuba and the Fillibusters.— The discovery of 
injure their morals-they imagine that men also the plot to take the life of the Captain-General 
escape its influences. Men have not the manli- 0 f Cuba and then to revolutionize the Govern- 
ness to undeceive them. Men only know that ment, and the summary execution of Pinto, the 
chastity in the South is a virtue entirely monopo- leader of the conspiracy, while it has caused a 
lized by the ladies of the ruling race. Very few fearful excitement in the island, has not had the 
men would have the manliness simply not to deny e g> eot to stay the proceedings of the Fillibusters, 
this fact if it was uttered—“ which-it could n’t who seem determined to accomplish their darling 
well be ”■ in the presence of a Southern woman, purpose, if possible, at all hazards. The follow- 
But, denied or not, it is a fact. I defy any young ing telegraphic despatch, from Washington to 
boy to live in the South and remain ignorant (I the Tribune, contains the latest intelligence : 
use ignorant in its ante-diluvian sense) till the Washington, Tuesday, April 3, 1855. 

age of manhood. I baye trustworthy information from the South 

Mrs. Douglass would not stand alone in her to the effect that the plans of the fillibusters are 
'womanly protest against slavery if her sisters not affected by the recent.discoveries in Cuba, nor 
, , „ , ® .. , .. „ . , by the seventy with which Gen. Concha is pumsh- 

had seen as much of its domestic effects as she. ing their accomplices in the island. I am informed 
For young unmarried men are not the only sin- that a large expedition is about to sail from New 
ners whom slavery creates in the Southern Sates. Orleans and other Southern ports. Stores of arms 
Married men Sooth, like Benedicts ^g 

oftener do evil m the sight of the Lord than we ceived that these articles are safely landed, the 
young bachelors, who are erroneously supposed men will set out. The military organization is 
to be the chief of sinners in that respect. represented as being complete, and many of the 

officers have seen service in the American army. 
Southern ladies never see the most obnoxious I am promised a perfect list of the force as soon 
features of slavery. They see only its “ South- as ‘‘ B as so* sa iB 

Side View.” They never attend auctions, nor are T ^ ere is a re P ort that ‘Be Spanish Government 
they ever present in the prison yards when slaves Bas resolved upon immediate measures for the 
are sold by private bargain. abolition of slavery in Cuba, but we do not credit 

They are confirmed in all their educational pre- lt We have 110 doubt ' Bowever, that the Captain- 
judices, by pro-tyranny slavish-souled Northern General is ^powered, in case the island is at- 
men, and especially by the violent anti-Abolition- tacked by the ™ibusters and the measure is 
ism of Northern women, more ignorant than them- deemed Beoe8sar y “> preservation in the hands 
selves when travelling in the South. of S P ain ' to arm the Maves and promise them 

™ . ., , „ , , . . freedom as the reward of their valour. 

What they defend as slavery is an ideal thing, . . 


West.—W e learn 
Led pretty extensively 
■v est, daring the past 


through the States of the North-West, i 
jix weeks, that the prospect of the a 
never be'tter. In Iowa, a large quantity 
but so great, is the emigration to thai 
rapidly did it fill up last seasou, that e 
of the surplus will be required for tb 
there and in Kansas and Nebraska. T 


to sow to an extent beyond former preeeder 
the same, may he said of Wisconsin. The 
there is that the abundant crop of last yeai 
succeeded by one equally as good this. 

We hear good reports, too, from Indiana an 
gan. On the whole, If no untoward event in 


untoward event interposes 
,the North-West, which is, 


What they defend as slavery is an ideal thing, 
which they suppose to be a peculiar institution of 
the South. What they denounce as Abolition ib 
an ideal creed of error—a sum of all moral vil- 
lanies—which they imagine to form our articles 
of faith. 

Women, as a class, are believers. They dislike 
scepticism. They seldom doubt. This peculiarity 
makes Southern ladies pro-slavery in politics. 
They seldom see the hidden evils of slavery; they 


The Kansas Election has resulted in the tr: 
umph of the pro-slavery party. No doubt exter 
sive frauds have be*en perpetrated, of which w 
shall hear particulars in due time. 


They seldom see the hidden e'vils of slavery; they & WkCOnsta haS V6t0ed the \ 

are informed, day after day in their parlours by Tb Cmchmati Columbian says that “ Niue- ] 
« ana from tbeir pnlpxte, tbat it ib a teen fugitive slaves passed through thia city last 

Divine Institution, and productive of unalloyed week on tbe , underground railroad; fifteen of them 
good. They believe. Thus it is that they make we ^ on ^ lofc ; 

anoh qotnnrwiino. ooong i; nn „ v „ The Pans correspondent of the Commercial 

such astounding assertions wheu they write of it Advertiser says that the health of Martin Van Boren, 
—assertions which every man who has personally Jr., who is now there with his father, is in so preoari* j 
investigated the subject reads with mingled feel- ‘ 

mgs of amazement and deep sorrow. Mrs. Tyler, preserved. I 

for example, in her reply to that—don’t erase my Slave Cases in Cincinnati. —The Probate ; 
epithet, Mr.' Editor 1—that tyranical representa- Court has issued an attachment against the captain of ‘ 
i „„ „ ,, V, . the steamer Falls City, who had nineteen slaves on ‘ 

tive of a class of hateful oppressors, the Duchess boa rd his boat on Sunday evening, at the wharf, and S 
of Sutherland,* boldly asserted that females were prevented the sheriff from examining the boat until 
seldom or never separated when sold into slavery. I™ 68 weIe obeyed in a yawl to the Kentucky j 
I have no doubt that she believed her statement Domestic Wants.— Americans having friends i 

to be true. Yet, a greater falsehood was never resident in England or on the continent of Europe, are \ 
written. I have spoken with at least one hundred a 'way a amused at the strange orders they receive ; 
Tr . . . , . ± , „ „ from their European acquaintances; One of the last 8 

Virginia slaves m the Carolmas, Georgia and orders received in Boston, by the friends of a wealthy j 
Alabama, who were sold from their wives-often American family residing in England, was for a few 
,, . . _ . . pounds of American saleratus. A Yankee family, 

from their wives and families, in the very city living in London, recently sent to Boston for a few 
from which Mrs. Tyler’s letter was dated.f Shaker Brooms and three Hingham buckets. The 

T . , ,, ,, , . , 1 father of the family sent for one of Emerson’s razor 

I wish you would consult the last census with strops, 
the view of discovering whether, population and Horace Greeley is lecturing in the far West, 
climate considered, there are more bachelors and He 8° es > next month, to Europe, to rejoin his family, 
old maids in the South than in the North. I will will probably be ^present at the opening of the Great 
tell you my reason for the request when you Exhibition at Paris, on the first of May. As a proof 
of the interest taken by the public in his career, we 
comply with it! may add that the “ Life of Horace Greely ” has sold to 

Southern women, as a class, defend oppression ^extent of^24,500 copies, and is still selling at the 
because they know not what they do. Thero are raao ’ a wee-. 

clip from the city news department of the New seems that a liquor-seller had sold a man brandy, from 
/T,;,,™. r>„n„ „„„„„ the effect of which he fell into the canal, eausing con- 

urteans JJeua will prove . gestion, from which he died. The jury awarded the ' 

“ Attempted Suion®.—A slave girl, named Henrietta, was plaintiff (widow of the deceased) damages to the 
arrested<at the request of her mistress, Mrs. Julia Mardl, amount of five hundred dollars. A righteous verdict, i 
and brought to the guard-house lor safe keeping, she hav- —Indianapolis Sentinel. ■ 

mg attempted to drown herself In the well of the yard. . „ T , , . „ . 

She is badly bruised and out, and says tbat ber mistress ANOTHER Kansas Party. —The third party Of } 


There will be comparatively few men engaged in the 
construction of railroads in the West during the pre¬ 
sent season, all the great lines being nearly completed. 
This will reduce the conaiiMBtion of aon-producera, 
and cause a large amount of labour to return to agri- 
oulture—thus increasing our supply by the operation 
of two causes. So, our eastern triends may look for 
an active Fall business, andafuil supply of breadstnffs, 
unless blight, or mildew, or some other destroying 


DIED. 

Lull.—I n Milton, Ulster Co., on the 26th of February 
last, of consumption, after enduring such suffering 
as made him long for death as for a welcome friend, 
George P. Hull, aged 30 .years. He was much be- 
loved, not only by hia kindred, but by all wbo knew 
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and brought to the guard-house lor safe keeping, she hav- —Indianapolis Sentinel. 

mg attempted to drown herself in the well of the yard. . „ T , , 

She is badly bruised and out, and says that her mistress ANOTHER KANSAS PARTY.—The third party Of 
did it-” emigrants for Kansas, under the auspices of the New 

I shall conclude my letter by illustrating my EnglandEmigrant Aid Company, left this city,yester- 

.... . N , 8 f day afternoon, by the Fitchburg Railroad. The party 

position by a quotation from a Virginia novel, numbered about 100, exclusive of children, and de- 
written by a young lady of Richmond, which is P art . ed i'l fine spirits, singing Kansas songs. A St. 

„ , ’ , , Louis paper of the 22d mst. says there were probably 

selling very rapidly in the South and England, not less than two or three thousand emigrants, at that 
although it is comparatively unknown at the date, wending their way towards the new territory, 
NTnu+h Ti cmiifloA u a , TT„„ and calculates that fifteen or twenty thousand will find 

North, lt is entitled, Alone . By Malian Hai- abome tbere tbia Spring.-Aost. 'Id., 28f/i ult. 

land.” It is said to be her first attempt at author- Thb Next Congress.—S ince the passage of 
ship. Its sketches of life in Virginia are correct the Nebraska bill, elections fpr members of Congress 
and vivid pictures. Its characters are ably de- have beeu held in fourteen of the free States. The 

.5 J result has been the election of only twenty-one snp- 

scribed. It does honour to her heart and head j porters of the Administration, of whom six are opposed 
and gives promise of a future of great usefulness the b }B'’ a ? d tha remaining fifteen, the seats of 
•I T. nr • T, . , . , , . two—Hill of Iowa, and Alien of IUinoiB—will be suc- 

—or evil. For Marion Harland is too earnest in oessfully disputed. On the other hand, the Opposition 

her opinions to be silent; and too strong, intel- have elected one hundred and seventeen, which Con- 
, , ,, . , , , necticut and Rhode Island will probably increase to 

lectually, to be a powerless advocate of truth or 0 ne hundred aud twenty-three, 
error. Shall this noble young spirit—for such New Coalition in Maine. —The Bangor 
her book proves her to be—be an ally of the rich Jeffersonian says a new coalition is in progress in 
and powerful oppressor, or a champion of the 
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i Maine. — The Bangor | 
coalition is in progress in 
dcats,” i. e. the Hunker De- 


0. Pyle 3 

R. W. Leeke 1 

S. Rhoads 2 

i A friend in Bucks Co. 4 


sroiue of “ Alone,’’isanobieldea! of womanhood 

•but the authoress describes her as a slaveholder Committee being present, and acting in entire har- 
,d tacitly defends the peculiar misfortune of her 


gfotitts. 


and tacitly defends the peculiar misfortune of her nW?sib\T«S^ 

State. “ ’Tistrue, ’tispity, pity ’tis, ’tistrue,” that agreed upon (when they shall come into power?), and 
the sophisms which are unceasingly scattered into mSdtut^ *'*** “** ^ cmpaigD ; 

the soul of every Southerner and resident of the Imposition ok Fraud. —The Richmond (Va.) * 
South, have sadly dulled her naturally delicate Enquirer publishes a long letter, denunciatory of the 
perception of the Right and Noble. It is melan- ' 

choly to see how infinitely higher than the “ com- b. Loring, which it passes off as from Edward Greeley 
moa herd of mankind’s ” morality is Ida’s sense Loring, whom the Abolitionists of Massachusetts are = 
. trying to remove from the State Judgeship, because 

of honour as exhibited m her indignant, rejection 0 f b i a surrender of*the fugitive slave Burns! There . 

of Richard Copley’s scheme of revenge over her may be a Geo. B. Loring in Salem, but Sam, we sus- 

. , peot, is playing a joke upon a verdant editor.— N. Y. ( 

successful rival in love, and then to find her at Express. 

the denouement “settling down” for life to subsist Geo. B. Loring'is the Postmasterof Salem, formerly 2 

. , . . ...... a well-known Abolitionist. The Enquirer’s blunder 

in luxury—without even the suspicion that it is ig wortby ofth0 Express itself .-Bosi. Telegraph, 
mean to do so—on the profits of the compulsory Henry Ward Beecher, in reply to a rebuke of i 
and unrequited toil of her slaves. secularity and levity in the pulpit, hits right and left 

-But I find that I have already filled more J 

than my allotted space. In my next comtnunica- tion of the sanctity of the pulpit as the other absurd 
tion I shall return to the subject, and criticise 

this young authoress’s defence of slavery. a8 mU ch as by pert imagination. A solemn nothing is 

TVwxr TUtt Tp fust as wicked as a witty nothing. "Whoever hides the 

_ a ’ ' truth by embellishment of words, by a vain exhibition 

r*w„ ™ a. ™r»t wh»twe of wit or fancy, by opaque learning, by tbe impenetrs- 

biieve iT the*errg? teto whfoh f ow coniJpondOTt has ble thickness of nice distinctions, by stupidity and , 
Men E(e nndonhtedte cojHounds°as many have done he- lifelessness, by inane solemnity and sanctimonious 
fore him, the present Duchess of Sutherland with her late conventionalism, is a desecrator of the pulpit and a 
mother-in-law the Countess of Sutherland, who inflicted breaker of the Sabbath day.” 
by hamirneT HtS.]” ^ At the annual Gon , ference of ‘ he Methodist 

■(■Richmond. Episcopal Church, m Baltimore, a clergyman moved 

_„ ■ that not more than twenty of their number should be . 

permitted to absent themselves at one time in order to ■ 
Progressive Fbiends.—T he meeting held last sm oke the fragrant, weed. He stated that $6,000 worth 
' Sunday in Philadelphia, to consider the principles, was consumed Jrtbrt Corferenc^ii^a year^which 
purposes and measures of the Religious Society in china. Tbe matter was laid upon the table. The 
of Progressive Friends, was numerously attended. Journal of Commerce adds: 

’ , , „. T n “There is a large room m this city where clergymen 0 

Brief addresses were made by Oliver Johnson, congr egate weekly, which room is statedly used for 
Mary L. Cox, Dr. Statu, Thomas Curtis, B. Rush [other purposes, and the floor is left by tbe clergymen i 


The stated Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Female Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the Anti- 
Slavery Office, ou Thursday, April 12th, at 3£ o’clock, 
P. if. A meeting of the Fair Committee will be held 


AGITATORS AND REFORMERS! 

D. W. Bartlett. 400_pp. rimo^six flue Steel Portrai 


“Still pouring on unwilling ears, 

That truth Oppression only fears.” 

MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. 


§88§S< 



Ifcltara §t 0 mnt. 


THE TREE STORY OF L. E.L. 


In his recently-published “Literary Life and 
Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington,” 
Dr. Madden gives the following letter, containing 
a full account, by Lady Blessington, of L. E. L.’s 
position, “ as she had it from the one only person 
to whom the unhappy Mrs. Maclean confided the 
misery endured in her African bondage ” : 

“ Gore House, January 29,1839. 

“ Mv Dear Madam : Indisposition must plead 
my excuse for not having sooner given you the 
sad particulars I promised in mv last; when that 
cause for my silence had subsided, the dangerous 
illness of Lord Canterbury threw me into such 
alarm and anxiety, that it is only to-day, when 
letters from Paris assure me that he is recovering, 
that I feel equal to the task of writing. 

“ Poor dear L. E. L. lost her father—who was 
a captain in the army—while she was yet a child. 
He had married the widow of an army-agent—a 
woman not of refined habits, and totally unsuited 
to him. On his death, his brother, the late Dean 
of Exeter, interested himself for his nephew and 
ni ece —the sole children left by Captain Landon ; 
and, deeming it necessary to remove them from 
their mother, placed the girl (poor L. E. L.) at 
school; and the boy at another. At an unu¬ 
sually early age, she manifested the genius for which 
she afterward became so deservedly popular. On 
leaving school, her uncle placed her under the 
protection of her grandmother, whose exigence 
rendered the life of her gifted grandchild anything 
but a happy one. Her first poetical effusions 
were published many years ago, and the whole of 
the sum they produced was appropriated to her 
grandmother. 

“ Soon after, L. E. L. became acquainted with 
Mr. ——•, who, charmed with her talents, encour¬ 
aged their exertion by inserting her poems in a 
literary journal, with all the encomiums they 
merited. This notice drew the attention of pub¬ 
lishers on her, and, alas 1 drew also the calumny 
and hatred of the envious, which ceased not to 
persecute her through her troubled life ; but abso¬ 
lutely drove her from her native land. There 
was no slander too vile, and no assertion too 
wicked, to heap on the fame of this injured crea¬ 
ture. Mr.-, a married man, and the father 

of a large family, many of whom were older than 
L. E. L., was said to have been her lover ; and it 
was publicly stated that she had become too inti- 
mately connected with him. Those who disbe¬ 
lieved the calumny, refrained not from repeating 
it, until it became a general topic of conversation. 
Her own sex, fearful of censure, had not courage 
to defend her; and this highly gifted and sensi¬ 
tive creature, without having committed a single 
error, found herself a victim to slander. More 
than one advantageous proposal of marriage was 
made to her; but no sooner was this known, than 
anonymous letters were sent to the persons who 
wished to wed her, filled with charges against her 
honour. Some of her suitors, wholly discrediting 
these calumnies, but thinking it due to her to re¬ 
fute them, instigated inquiries to trace them to 
the original source whence they came; not a 
single proof could be had of even the semblance 
of guilt, though a thousand were furnished of per¬ 
fect innocence. Wounded and humiliated, poor 
L. E. L. refused to wed those who could, however 
worthy the motive, seem to doubt her honour, or 
instigate inquiry into her conduct; and, from year 
to year, dragged on a life of mortification and 
sorrow. Pride led her to conceal what she suf¬ 
fered ; but those who best knew her were aware 
that, for many months, sleep could only be ob¬ 
tained by the aid of narcotics, and that violent 
spasms and frequent attacks of the nerves left her 
seldom free from acute suffering. The effort to 
force a gaiety she was far from feeling, increased 
her sufferings even to the last. The first use she 
made of the money produced by her writings was, 
to buy an annuity for her grandmother—that 
grandmother whose acerbity of temper, and wear¬ 
ing exigence had embittered her home. She then 
went to reside in Hans-place, with some elderly 
ladies, who kept a school; and here, again, 
calumny assailed her. Dr. M., a married man, 
and lather of grown daughters, was now named 
as her paramour; and, though his habits, age, 
appearance and attachment to his wife, ought to 
have precluded the possibility of attaching cre¬ 
dence to so absurd a piece of scandal, poor L. E. 
L. was again attacked, in a manner that nearly 
sent her to the grave. This last falsehood was 
invented a little more than four years ago, when 
some of those who disbelieved the other scandal, 
affected to give credit to this, and stung the sen¬ 
sitive mind of poor L. B. L. almost to madness Toy 
their hypocritical conduct. About this time Mr. 
Maclean became acquainted with her, and after 
some months proposed for her hand. Wrung to 
the quick by the slanders heaped upon her, she 
accepted his oiler ; but he deemed it necessary to 
return to Cape Coast Castle for a year before the 
nuptials could be solemnized. He returned at 
the expiration of that term, renewed his offer, and 
she—poor, dear soul I—informed all her friends,, 
and me among the number, of her acceptance of 

U nr ,A wf atinn loavino* Eftfirta/nrl 


Letitia; but adds that, had she lived a little enemy of the Gzar. Her disasters have only 
longer, she would have found him very different, quiekened her animosity and her zeal; she is 
as he was, when not ill, and not tormented by sending another army, she is doubling her navy, 
various circumstances, which he does not explain substituting iron for wood, and preparmg to enter 
—easy and good-tempered to a fault. He says, every inlet and harbour in Russia; she is taking 
that never was there so kind or so faultless a measures as if for a permanent settlement'in the 
being on earth as that poor, poor girl, as he calls Crimea, and sending the iron heel of the locomo- 
her, and that he never knew her value until he tive to insult the sacred soil. France is dispatch- 
had lost her. In fact, his letter seems an answer ing legion after legion, and her Emperor is on the 
to charges preferred against him by the departed; point of braving the fury of the Czar in his own 
and; what is strange, the packet that brought the cherished stronghold. Austria has shown the 
fatal news, brought no letter of recent date from “ gigantic ingratitude ” which Russia Was some 
her,-though she nevermissed an opportunity—and time since warned to expect. Prussia is at least 
they occur rarely — of writing to him. Her no longer safe to Russia. A smaller State has 
letters—all of which have breathed the fondest contributed 15,000 men to the Allies, without 
affection for him—admit that she had little hope even the ceremony of declaring war. Thus, the 
of happiness from her stern, cold, husband. I whole world is rising, in succession, against the 
have now, my dear Madam, given you this sad common enemy. At this last passage of his for- 

tale, I have perused all her letters to her-, tunes, we have seen the Ozar ever rising with the 

as well as Mr. Maclean’s to him. I ought to add occasion ; defending his policy, protesting against 
that, when they landed in Africa, Mr. Maclean that Of his foes, opening negotiations, fighting at' 
set off, leaving his wife, and proceeded to' the Once with words and with arms, weighing phrases 
castle to dislodge his mistress and children. The and organizing measures. We have just seen I 
natives were angry , and offended at, seeing their, him stamp, as it were, on the ground, and call 
countrywoman driven from her home. Believe new armies from its surface. We have seen him 


countrywoman driven from her home. Belies 
me, my dear Madam, your ladyship’s very sii 
cerely, M. Blessington.” 


I FOUND thee far upon an English field, 

Sunning thyself upon that golden day 
When, through idyllian meadows rich and green, 
I wandered from the city wide astray. 

In the bright air above, 

,Unseen, the Bhylark trembled in the sun, 


Ypt o’er his ditty sweet of joy and love 
I heard him warbling run. 


Ajnd, wandering far through other lands, I found, 
' Under the shadows of the walls of Rome, . 
Thy sister-blooms that hroidered all the ground 


j Above two English hearts that far from : 
Were buried there; 

A And, latey still, I gathered others \r. 


Tjhe Switzer’s little son, with eyes of blue 
' That spoke the language of his German heart, 
Fbund them amid the dew, 

Uttering thy name in his sweet stranger-tongue; 
His heart its little Song of loving sung 
j And in that harmony beat well its part. 

And where the Neekar and the lordly Rhine 
j Went winding down together to the sea, 

I (found on German ground fair sisters thine 
| That turned my heart to England and to thee. 

How, in the dreamy Indian Summer here 


arm the whole empire. We have seen him set j 
in motion the whole of his million armed men 
toward the south, directing routes, and preparing 
magazines at the extremity of his empire; we 
have seen him send two sons to the battle; and' 
even, it is said, prepare himself to follow; we 
have seen him pledge to the very utmost the 
credit of his Empire to obtain the necessary re¬ 
sources ; there is not an act of Government or of 
conquest that we have not seen him perform on 
the direst emergency and the vastest scale. 
Seriously menaced along many thousand miles of 
frontier by land and by sea, the enemy within 
sound of his capital, with his fortresses beleaguered 
or actually destroyed, his commence shut up, his 
merchants ruined, he nevertheless, with his own 
vast intellect, directed the whole war and main¬ 
tained the resistance of that ope segis, as it were, 
against innumerable dangers. There never was 
the man—nay, we hope there never will be—-of 
such an adamantine frame as to stand this super¬ 
human task. In this fellest struggle and this 
darkest hour the Emperor Nicholas, still tighten¬ 
ing his ken, still wielding more gigantic weapons, 
still calling louder to his vassals, and rising higher 
in his tone, at the fullest tension of his heart, 
mind and soul, and every sense preternaturally 

r 'ekened to the last, has suddenly succumbed to 
law of mortality, snapped at full bend, fallen 
at full flight, and, like that most formidable foe of 
his house, whose representative, by a strange 
chance, he has seen once more invading his soil, 
“ Left a name at which the world grew pale, 


A POET’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


THE EMPEROR IS DEAD.' 


There are many things we. like to have clone 
How, in the dreamy Indian Summer here just once —not to die in ignorance and goto an- 

itaeing ofCha"nd oASaxon. times,' otber P lanet Sfje tbere “V be . f cb thin g- 

I With book in hand and country life is newly enriched, at present, 

Bright with the beauty of the “ Flower and Leaf,” with one such experience. X mention it, for I was 

Ijsingthis songlet brief surprised into it, and shall probably never do so 

Of thee, oft sung in many a hundred rhymes. any more . and the historian, besides, may like to 

. i i . .. , . ■ ••• he helped to the fact: I have made a speech at a 

TUf VMW'nnv re nrirn political meeting! You will think at once of a 

I HE EMP EROR IS DEAD . pump g i vin g 0 ® t water from the kandle-my re- 

From the Loudon Times, March 3. freshment for the thirsty world finding its way 

ao-onv of bodv or of soul we shall never know aotlve duties ’ 1 was gaU°pmg over.-the snow to-' 
teSoSm st^ly 8 te X to ylt S* 

resigned the rod of power without giving occasion a f S 1C animals, me and my horse, 
to some new tale of horror. The character of “ ever/omed themselves into united States 
the succession agrees but too well with the con- * he majonhy (o f legs),however-.as usual, not hav- 


interest, and the lawyers whose fees and field were 
larger in proportion to the remoteness and incon¬ 
venience, had been stirring early. Two ideas 
(quite as many at a time as the mind of here and 
there a man has room for) had been industri¬ 
ously whispered about—one addressed to the 
pride, the other to the pocket. “ A bigger county- 
town was going to cost more,” and “ Newburgh 
was! trying to lord it over all the little towns, and 
they should n’t stand it.” 

As usual, the more reasonable side had taken 
the least precaution; and Newburgh had done 
the unwise thing to send down her best dressed 
and'most aristocratic-looking lawyer to address 
the bieeting. As Counsellor Hasbrouck stepped 
in front of the stove at the motion “made and se¬ 
conded” by my friend Synes, I was sorry that 
there was no concealment for his boots—for they 
werb'of a supercilious shape and slenderness that 
was? very little likely to help the question. Of 
the political influence of such trousers and cravat 
as formed a visible portion of his address, I had a 
similarly sad misgiving. He commenced most 
winningly and deprecatingly, however, and, in a 
speech of half an hour (during which he replied 
courteofisly to the'tall stone-mason who built one 
of my gates, and who walked up and down the 
room with his hat on, expressing his unqualified 
disapprobation), he made the advantages of the 
proposed division reasonably incontrovertible. 
Wq Storm-Kingers, particularly, I thought, were 
shown to be the gainers by the change. 

As the elegant counsellor retired once more be¬ 
hind the stpve in the comer, there was a call from 
the chairman for any opposite-minded gentleman 
who might be inclined to express his opinion. No 
one answered. Our herculean stone-mason “ had 
the floor,” promenading between the big bed and 
the front of the table, but he was only eloquent 
in interruption. The Cornwall butcher’s fearful 
elbow was nudged, but he was “ not feeling very 
well.” All of a sudden, my friend Synes, the 
Secretary, up and looked over to our Bide, and— 
before I could catch mv breath—he “ moved and 
seconded unanimously,’’ that I should address the 
meeting. Oh, John Synes! And, after all my 
sympathy, when your tavern on the dock was 
half washed away with that last-year’s water¬ 
spout ! But it will not happen again—either ava¬ 
lanche—I trust! 

My first sensation, when the blood at my heart 
got upon its legs again, was a staggering of my 
individual pernancy under so many expecting 
eyei. I felt going to disappear. I had' not, at 
that moment, the slightest intention of complying 
with my fellow-countrymen’s flattering thunder¬ 
clap. With a look downward, however, to col¬ 
lect courage to express my thanks and excuses, I 
caught sight of my boots—boots with no dis¬ 
paragement of another man’s boots in them, it 
struck me at a glance—and I heard the call of my 
country ! Why had Counsellor Hasbruck’s un¬ 
deniable argument been received with dissent 
visible in all faces? It was his boots.’ I had 
seep it! Patroitism—poured ever so glowingly 
over the. tops of such better-than-you-sirs—was 
noli for republican acceptance. It must come 
from other boots to be recognised and trusted. 
Mihe were there—bom for the crisis—twenty- 
shilling democracy in their very look. By such 
as these, rescued and borne aloft, the same pros¬ 
trated banner might wave triumphantly. I felt 
the mission—in toe-toe and to the bottom of my 


halter—though it has not been without its retri¬ 
butive operation ; for, this smartness has done 
more in a few years to impair the public credit 
and to cripple the public resources, than dull 
honesty, however rash, could have effected in a 
century. The merits of a broken speculation, or 
a bankruptcy, or of a successful scoundrel, are not 
gauged by its or Ms observance of the golden 
rule, ‘ Do as you would be done by,’ but are con¬ 
sidered with reference to their smartness. The 
following dialogue I have held a hundred times : 
‘ Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance that 
such a man as So and So should; be acquiring a 
large property by the most infamous and odious 
means; and, notwithstanding all the crimes of 
wMbh he has been guilty, should be tolerated and 
abetted by youir Citizens ? He is a public nui¬ 
sance, is he not?’—‘Yes, sir.’—‘A convicted 
liar?’—Yes, sir.’—He has been kicked and 
cuffed and caned ? Yes, sir.’—‘ And he is 


—The Emperor Nicholas leaves the following 
numerous family : His wife, the Empress Alexan¬ 
dra Fedorowna (formerly called Frederica Louisa 
Charlotte Wilhelmina), daughter of the late Fre¬ 
derica William HI., King of Prussia, was born 
July 13, 1798, and is in very weak health. The 
issue of this marriage are : 

1, Alexander, Nicolaivitch Cesarovitch, the 
present Emperor ; born April 29, 1818 ; married, 
April 28,1841; Maria, Alexandrovna, the present 
Empress (formerly Maximilienne Wilhelmina Au¬ 
gusta Sophia Maria), horn May 8, 1824, daughter 
of the late Louis H., Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Issue of this marriage: Nicolas, Alexandrovitch; 
the present Crown Prince, horn Sept. 20, 1843; 
Vlademir, Alexandrovitch, horn April 22, 1847 ; 
Alexis, Alexandrovitch, horn Jan. 14, 1850. 

2. Maria, Nicolaievna, born Aug. 8,1819 ; mar¬ 
ried, July 14,1839, to Maximilian, Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, Prince of Eichtedt; became a widow 
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his merit? ’—Weil, sir, he is a smart man.’ ” 

That other Public of onr own bore their full 
share, and more, of bowing down before the Dwarf 
aforesaid, in despite of his 'obviously being too 
youbg a child to speak plainly: and we, the Pub¬ 
lic who are never taken in, will not excuse their 
folly. So, if John on this shore, an(l Jonathan 
over there, could each only get at that troublesome 
other Public of his, and brighten them up a little, 
it would be very much the better for both 
brothers. 


fleramgs tom Jrap; fttMrafe. 


3. Olga, Nicolaievna, born Sept. 11,1822 ; mar¬ 
ried to Charles, Prince Royal of Wurtemburg, 
July 13, 1846. 

4. Constantine, Nicolaievitch, born Sept. 21, 
1827 ; married Sept. 11, 1848, to Alexandra Jose- 
fovha, daughter of Joseph, Duke of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, was bora July 20,1830. Issue—a son and 
daughter. 

5. Nicholas, Nicolaievitch, born Aug. 8, 1831. 

6. Michael, Nicolaievitob, born Oct. 25, 1832. 

The late Czar also leaves two sisters : Maria, 

Paulovaua, Dowager Grand Dutchess of Saxe- 
Weimer; and Anna, Paulovna, widow of William 
II., King of Holland. Also, a sister-in-law; 
Helena, Paulovna, widow of the Grand Duke 
Michael, and daughter of the late Prince Paul of 
Wurtemburg. This lady’s daughter, the Grand 
DuChess Catherine, Miehaelovna, is married to 
the Duke George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


D EPUTY'S Spring Garden Carpet Store ha 

been removed from 136 Spring Garden street to the f 
W. corner of Eighth and Spring Garden streets. Philadelphii 
and supplied with a largely increased stock of Velvet. Brtu 
selsi Thread-ply, Ingrain and Venitian Carpets: Oil Cloth 
Druggets, Shades, &e., which will be sold cheap, wholesal 
andi retail. 

P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1851 

tor his superiority over all others in the manufactur 
or Travelling Trunks, Carpet Bags, Valices, Gum Shof 
Coaclies^Hobby-Horses, and sole leather, steel spring, Lr 

Bags, at the lowest prices. P Eaamell 

THOS. W. MATTSON, Trunk Manufacturer 


T)HRENOLOGrICAL CABINET.-Fowlers 

JL Wells & Co., Phrenologists and Publishers, 231 Arc' 
street, belOw Seventh, Philadelphia, furnish all works o 
Phrenology, Physiology, Water Cure, Magnetism and Pho 


descriptions of character, day and evening. Cabinet u 

M LRRIHJ \Y T H( >1PSON7 Printer 


Madame Sand, we hear, hasreceived a warnii 
not , to publish in La Presse that portioh of her m 
moir which relates to the year 1812 and the i 
treat from Moscow. 

-—M. Eugene Sue’s romance, “Le Dial 
Medecin,” appearing in the Steele, has been si 
pended by superior order: the story is said 
have given offence in high quarters by its fr 
description of “ the luxury that is called pr 


-—“ Cobbett was called the 1 bone-grubber,’ 
in consequence of the respect which, with osten¬ 
tatious bad taste, he paid to the memory of 
Thomas Paine, whose remains be brought to Eng¬ 
land from America. Lord Norbury, on being 
asked what Cobbett meant by importing the bones, 
is said to have answered, that he supposed he 


-A young author of five-and-thirty years of 

age had prepared, two years ago, an elaborate 
memoir of Mr. Rogers, the poet, and was only 
waiting for the poet’s death to give it to the 
public the next day in the columns of a widely- 
spread journal. Mr. Rogers is still, happily, alive. 
The youth who had prepared his life, in expecta¬ 
tion of his friend’s death, Has been nearly a year 


-Dn the same day and nearly the same hour 

that the Emperor'Nicholas died at St. Petersburg, 
the veteran Republican Eupont de l’Eure breathed 
his last at Rougeperrier in Normandy. In accord¬ 
ance with the expressed wish of the deceased the 
funeral was private; but. several of the neigh¬ 
bouring towns and villages sent deputations to 
pay respect. Gen. Cavaignac and other republi¬ 
can friends assisted. 


The Emperor of Russia i; 


to some new tale of horror. The character of “ ever lormea tnemseives into umted btates 
the succession agrees but too well with the con- ^“ a ->' 

; ° f k m ^ iDd i 3LX1SKS thtspnrs) cale to AX 

h-qs nahfll And tikarmparimr iro know nnt ln ff Newbnrghers, bound to the village beyond, 
Ihat death, at moment when his course seems to attend a public meeting-one that had been 
to be run, and the failure of one movement de- a ~mlf°r the discussion^of the promt vexed 
mands rest and opportunity for another. But, Wmn 

from whomsoever Nicholas received his fearful w ? n ed t P roba , b ^’ c ° u f 

task, he has done it with no negligent hand, and Xfrtfn 

must ever stand forth, even in Russian annals, as ^ 77 rt 1“ „ th ® ,f“ bl “ " S? 

the conqueror, oppressor and disturber of nations. 1( , ,7 . j°+ 777v, t 7 fhi; n 

As such it is impossible not to receive the tidings “ vltf ? m Z ft 

of his death, we will not say with a vulgar and 777 ; n 

momentary rXf ^Sone* Telef did nofc ^ whete it w^S wTth^Cn 

fod«xk rincelhe begiiminlof ^hilcentu^was -toe reading of the Declaration of Independence) 
toe aspect of Europe more gteomy, more disheart- As i’ trotted ^ !r . aftet w £ w u , { iook ' 


ening, than yesterday morning. Never were the' 

hopes Cif uuvnk'md mote flung hack on the deep 

sense of a righteous cause, and of a strong reso¬ 
lution to defend it at all hazards. Now, at least, 
we know that one stubborn will is broken, and 
one mental world of evil machinations gone from 
our firmament. The daring schemes of Peter the 
Great and the impious visions of Catherine may 


were the ^ b trotted along' after the big sleigh, I took 
rer were ini. rat j, er a more genera i v j ew thun ever before of my 
r.nnS dependencies as a one-vote inhabitant. Bcjui- 

stiong reso- d j 8taDt f rora three villages, Cornwall, Canterbury 
?7’. a „ ea3 ,i’ and Moodna (a mile, say, from Idlewild to each), 
Kmwfmm we are subject of course, to three times the usual 
1 f p77! r * 0 ir amount of “ local influences,” most of which, thus 
oi reter the ^ j laye b een ver „ agI . eea ble—including even 
of conauest the roa<J - labour claimed exclusively by each of toe 


There was quite a silence as I stepped forward. 
Scarce a man present between whom and me there 
was not a reciprocal knowledge of length of axle- 
tree,: from daily turnings-out, on toe road—-yet, 
accustomed as I was to see most of them with 
their hats on, their now bare heads looked un- 
familiarly awful. “ Ladies and Gentlemen,” I 
tried to say, but ay voice did not arrive, proba¬ 
bly from not being accustomed to bring sentiments 
from so low down—no pen to twirl for an idea, 
and my heart being altogether in my boots. 
There was a second’s eternity of embarrassment. 
I looked at the big rnason with his opposition hat 
on, and felt worse. Far off in a corner, however, 
stood my friend Hixon, toe Moodna blacksmith, 
who had once devotedly jumped in among the legs 
of my runaway horses when they brought up 
against toe corner of toe bridge, and, with, toe 
sight of his tranquil face and the memory of those 
disentangled traces,my thoughts rallied. He was 
toe “ all right ” to my powers of speech, as to my 
sleigh-full of children half tilted into the river. I 
magnetically took his word for it, as before, and 
“ went ahead.” 

Of my speech, modesty, of course, forbids me 
to furnish you witoa report. I made one. That 
fact, as an un-omitted experience On this planet, 
is enough for me." Posterity should have sent a 


-The late Lord Robertson is commemorated 

by Lockhart in his “ Life of Scott.” It was 
Robertson who gave the author of W averley the 
sobriquet by which he was in latter years known 
among his familiar friends. “ Hush,” said Robert¬ 
son' one day, as Scott’s tall, conical, white head 
was seen advancing above the crowd in toe par¬ 
liament bouse to the fire-place, round which a 
bevy of young barristers were gathered—“ Hush, 
boys, here come9 Old Peveril : I see the Peak.” 

——Lord Brougham is about to print, in toe 
edition of his works, nbw in course of publication, 
the whole of toe correspondence of George III. 
with his Minister (Lord North) on the subject of 


lent by Lord Glendervie to George IV., and never 
returned. The belief is, that “ the first gentleman 
in Europe” destroyed them. Lord Brougham 
will print them from copies made from toe origi¬ 
nals by Sir James Macintosh. 

-A member of toe Associate Societies of 

Edinburgh University, who, in the name of a sec¬ 
tion of the constituency, communicated with Mr. 
Thackeray regarding his nomination to the office 
of President of the Association, has received a 
reply from that gentleman, in which he says: 
“ The office to which a body of the members of 
toe Associate Societies of the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity would do me the honour to elect me, is hard 
for any one to fill who succeedsSir Bulwer Lytton, 
and I myself am obliged to decline the flattering 
proposal which you make me ; as, in all probability, 
I shall be in America during the next Winter and , 


it, and of her intention of soon leaving England 
with him. Soon after this Mr. Maclean went to 
Scotland, and remained there many months with¬ 
out writing a single line to bis betrothed. Her 
feelings under this treatment you can well imagine. 
Beset by inquiries from all her friends as to where 
Mr. Maclean was, when she was to be .married, 
&c., &c., all indicating a strong suspicion that he 
had heard the reports, and would appear no more. 
A serious illness assailed her, and reduced her to 

toe brink of toe grave; when her-wrote and 

demanded an examination from Mr. Maclean. 

“He answered that, fearing toe climate of 
Africa might prove fatal to her, he had abandoned 
the intention of marrying, and felt embarrassed at 
writing to say so. 

“ She, poor soul! mistook his hesitation and 
silence for generosity, and wrote to him a letter 
fraught with affection; the ill-starred union was 
again proposed, but on condition that it should 
be kept a secret even from toe friends she was re¬ 
siding with. From the moment of his return 
from Scotland to that of their departure, he was 
moody, mysterious and ill-humoured—continually 
sneering at literary ladies—speaking slightingly 
of her works—and, in short, showing every symp¬ 
tom of a desire to disgust her. Sir-remon¬ 

strated with her on his extraordinary mode of 
proceeding; so did all her friends; but the die 
was cast. Her pride shrunk from the notion of 
again having it said that another marriage was 
broken off; and she determined not to break with 
him. Mystery on mystery followed; no friend 
or relation of his—though an. uncle and aunt 
were in London—sanctioned the marriage; nay 
more, it is now known that, two days previous to 
it, he, on being questioned by his uncle, denied 
positively the fact of his intention to be married. 

“ The marriage was a secret one, and not avowed 
until a very few days previous to their sailing for 
Africa ; he refused to permit her own maid, who 
had long served her, to accompany her, and it 
was only at the eleventh hour that he could be 
■induced to permit a strange servant to be her at¬ 
tendant. His conduct on board ship was cold 

and moody; for her broken-hearted-, whom 

I have seeD, told me that toe captain of the ship 
said that Mr. Maclean betrayed the utmost in¬ 
difference toward her. This indifference con¬ 
tinued at Cape Castle, and what was worse, dis¬ 
content, ill-humour, and reproaches at her igno¬ 
rance of housekeeping met her every day, until, 

as she writes to her-, her nerves became So' 

agitated, tout toe sound of his voice made her 
tremble. She was required to do the work of a 
menial-; her female servant was discharged, and i 
waB to sail on the day that the hapless L. E. L. 
died. She has come to England. L. E. L. thus 


still plague the earth ; the traditions of conquest three Path-masters, and amounting, all three, to 
may still be cherished, and toe promises of super- nomorethan this branch of pub f c indifference 
station be believed by willing votaries; yet at 3eCm s to me to require. The three sets t»f village 
least one terrible presence, one aetave tmschief, gosg ; pj at wh ose triple mercy we are, treat us t£. 
vultus instantw .tyranm, is merc^Uy witodrawn I erly P i believe-perhaps because we might ap- 
from us, and nations are permitted once more to peal " from a S ev ere one to the other more merciful 
breathe tree. two. To a coroner from either one; in case my 


confess, however, to Iteing a little surprised, that,, 
in the account of the meeting, in the Newburgh 
papers,, toe next day, my speech was not even 
alluded to 1 Happily for my feelings, toe brass 
knocker and toe-mason with his hat on were also 
unmentioned. To furnish History with toe niebe, 
however, where my statue as an orator is to be 
placed, I will add to this letter toe paragraph 
from the Newburg Gazette announcing toe occa- 


-Interruption of a Peace Lecture. —Imme¬ 
diately that Mr. G. Thompson’s intention of visit¬ 
ing Wakefield was made known, toe wall of -the 
town were placarded with bills of au exciting and 
inflammatory character. We have published these 
disgraceful effusions in our report, and it will he 
seen that they are as miserable in composition as 
they were malicious in intent. The language in 
which they are couched is of toe coarsest descrip¬ 
tion, proving the writers to be as illiterate and 
vulgar as they are insolent and mendacious. 
These placards breathed slaughter to the Russians 
and destruction to Sebastopol; and in one of 
them, with that truthfulness and politeness which 
characterizes the small clique from which it 
emanated, Mr. Thompson was said to have been 
hired by Richard Cobden and John Bright, while, 
in another, which was issued on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, physical force was recommended, and the 
working-men of the town were counselled to take 
early possession of the room, and to “ send Mr. 
Thompson about his business.” The ringleaders 
of the opposition, Messrs. Searle, Mickelthwaite 
and Burkill, and a host of hired ruffians mustered 
in full force at the Corn Exchange, many of them 
evidently well-primed with some more exciting 
stimulant than even the origin of war. Here a 
scene took place which beggars all description, 
and from toe conduct of toe leaders and their 
bullies it was evident that it was their intention 
to prevent Mr. Thompson from speaking, and to 
put him down by force. We regret sincerely that 
Mr. Thompson, in that gentlemanly spirit which 
governs his conduct, was induced so readily to 
listen to their proposals, and that he did not in¬ 
sist upon fully developing toe subject on which 
he was announced to speak. It is only the rash 
presumption of ignorance which could have insti¬ 
gated any men to assail, not answer, the argument 
of Mr. Thompson, by applying to him the insolent 
slang of humbug and gammon—a style of talking 
Which very possibly may fascinate an excited 
audience in taproom, but which offends the ears 
of decency and disgusts intelligence; So one of 
the number, whose ranting had been clamorous, 
Mr. Thompson, in a tone and with the air of a 
commanding spirit, administered a magnificent 
rebuke ; and all who heard it must have felt that 
it was the brief and unequal contest of a dwarf in 
the hands of a giant;— Wakefield Express. 

-Lady Bi.essinoton. —I hear that Dr. Mad¬ 
den has published Lady Blessington’s Correspond¬ 
ence, Severe illness has prevented my looking 
into it, so that I am ignorant what parts of my, 
letter it may contain. Permission was asked of 
me' by one of the family to make a selection of 
them, under a promise that it should be done 
sparingly and discreetly; and I entertain no 
doubt that such has been the case. My letters 
have always been of such a nature, and intention¬ 
ally, that any publisher must be ruined who un¬ 
dertakes the printing. There may, however, be a 
few sentences, here and there, not uninteresting 
to my correspondent. The hope of rendering a 
trifling service to a member of Lady Blessington’s 
family was my sole motive for compliance. I will, 
now state my first acquaintance with her Lady¬ 
ship. Residing in the Palazzo Medici at Florence, 
the quinsey,. my annual visitant for fifty seasons, 
confined me to my room- At that time, my-old 
friend, Francis Hare, who had been at Pisa, on a 


T ADIES’ BOOT and SHOE STORE 

-LA Business Enlarged.—Tile subscriber has constantly o 


Misses’ and Children’s English or French Lasting Ga 
Boots, together with a large assortment of Morocco, 
ami Leather Boots and Shoes, of the best materials ; 


89 N. Sixth at., Phila., respectfully informs her friend 
andthe.pnblic that she is prepared to furnish Ice Creams 
Water Ices, Jellies, Cakes, Candies, &c.. of every desoriptio; 
and; of the very best materials, all the produce of Fre 
Inborn-, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
^@-Parties and families furnished at short notice. Ot 


K ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importer 

and Dealers in Foreign and Domestic HARDWARE 


F AMILY COAL YAED, Broad streei 

second yard above Spruce street, Philadelphia. C 


from the best mines, expressly for family use, free fr 
and slate, kept dry, and 2240 lbs. given to the t< 
best qualities of Lehigh and Schuylkill Red and W1 


street, or sent through the dispatch, will be promptl 
attended to. ELLISON NEWPORT & CO. 

\THW BOOK STORE for New Books, 13- 

i-4 Arch street, Philadelphia. THOMAS CURTIS invi' 


affecting, the interests of society and of a reformat 
aeter will be obtained sooh as published. A grea 
of Liberal Books, wholesale and retail. Any rare ' 
ported from Europe. Engravings, Porte-monna 
Cases, Gold Pens and Pencils, &c. Persons residi 


D AGTJERKEOTYPES!—Broadbent & Cc 

offer to those desiring pictures the best facilities f 
the art. Beautiful landscape, picturesque or plain bac 
grounds, at the option of the sitter; also the new and el 


P HRENOLOGY—Removal. — ’William E 

Elliott’s Institute and Museum is now at the spacio 
(Simes) building 359 Chestnut street, above 12th, Philad- 


Philadelphia Spring Goods. 

S MABPLESS BROTHERS, Philadelphii 

are receiving and opening daily Dress Goods of all tt 
new fabrics. Silks, Poulards, Grenadines, tissues, Lawn. 
Organdies, Zerlmes, Bareges. Also, Alpacas, Moui " 
Poplin^ Shawls, Silk, Crape, Cashmere, Broche, BL 


It is easy to imagme how this has come to pass, vicioQg w succeeds in bjg ardent ’ endeavours, j 
without having recourse to those darker sugges- j truat j gbould be ^ welcorae . 0f tbe two 
tipns that irresistibly obtrude. The last that we lu and lar Bo ^ faceg of Cornwall and 
heard of this potentate was that, with undurnn- Canterbury (for Moodna, though it has three fac- 
ished strength and exasperated energy, he was tories and a Post-office, has no public-honse), I 
arming all Russia to the struggle, an3 even pre- eaj0 d the joll friend ahip, with un-grudged use 

EL’frs.terfu-cSLTffirst «.«■« 


arming all Russia to the struggle, and even pre¬ 
paring to present himself in toe terrible arena. 
Suddenly we hear that his thousand legions are 
beyond his reach, and that Sebastopol—though 
for some days hence it will not know it—has lost 
the great mind that so long had cherished it, and 
that watched over it with so keen a solicitude. 
It can hardly be doubted that, as he had been 
foretold, toe Emperor has fallen a victim to the 
struggle which, in one short year, has cost not 
much less than a quarter of a million souls. He 
had already sustained his great part beyond the 
usual tenure of his race and the ordinary reign 
of conquerors. There was something portentous 
in the spectacle of one man holding so large a 


occasion may require, I have every reason to sup¬ 
pose. The village tailor of Canterbury, who has 
made all my clothes for the last three years, is 
my friend, I know—and to be counted as two, for 
he and his goose are the oracles of the neighbour¬ 
hood in their showy emporium of the Fashions. 
With the freighting interests on the river, the 
lumber and butter interests “ up back,” the in¬ 
fluential storekeepers, and the spontaneous boys 
(who, in all three villages, have treated me with 
affectionate familiarity from the beginning), I 
think I have my share of political and country 
influence. On the whole, I was rather pleased 


portion of the Old World, and stall extending his with the cbaracter of thffvirgin vote I was about 
conquests, sti 1 stretching his policy, at the age of to ; and truated thatthe fedegroom question, 
sixty, and after a reign of thirty yeara. Great un | er such softening power, woufd soothe down 
conquerors have commonly been cut short either into a spirit of lovh and accommodation. 


“ ‘ There are eleven or twelve chambers here 
empty, 1 am told; yet Mr. Maclean refuses to let 
me have ouo for my use, nor will he permit me to 
enter the bed-room from toe hour I leave it, seven 
in toe‘ morning, until he quits it at one in toe 
afternoon. He expects me to cook, Wash and 
iron; in short, to do the work of a servant. 1 
never see him until seven in the evening, when he 
oomes to dinner ; and when that is over, he plays 
the violin until 10 o’clock, when I go to bed. He 
says he will never cease correcting me until he 
has broken my spirit, and complains of my temper, 
which you know was never, even under heavy 
trials, bad.’ 

“ This was the last account Mr. —— ever re¬ 
ceived. Judge, then, of his wretchedness. 

“It is now known that Mr. Maclean had 
formed a liaison at Gape Castle with a woman of 
that country, by whom he has a large family ; 
such liaisons are. not considered disreputable 
there, and the women are treated as wives. This 
person lived iu the castle as its mistress, until the 
arrival of Mr. Maclean and poor L. E. L., when 
she was sent off up the country. This woman 
was the niece of one of the merchants who sat on 
the inquest. All the servants, with the exception 
of the man and his wife, brought out by L. E. Li, 
were the creatures ’ of the former mistress; the 
whole of the female natives detest English women, 
because the presence of one there banishes them 
from toe society where they are tolerated in their 
absence. 

“ Mr. Maclean admits that indisposition and 
mental annoyance must have rendered him far 


conquerors nave commonly oeen cut snort eitner into Jrit of loveand accommodat ion. 
by the stroke of d.sease or the hand of an assas- Tbe 4 ]ooked it around ffie tavern 
sm, or the fickleness of fortane, at a much earlier tbe slej £ abead of 4 me jing ied up. There was 
age and it seemed something reserved for this a spare p< St, where my h 01 Re could amuse himself 
century to see one continually spreading the wit P h Scott’s plate of toe Fashions in the tailor’s 
meshes of a subtle policy and an iron dominion wind wh; £ the snnsh ; ne added its persuasion 
Wider and wider for a whole generation. But to the tie-strap in keeping him quiet; and, leav- 
man has his hunts Flesh and blood are not ing there this dictatekble and unrepublican half 
equal to the grasp of ambition and the scope of / ugual identi t yi i crossed Over to my twenty- 
the mind. By the concurrent testimony of all miU ionth of duties as an unmounted republican- 
who have known the Emperor Nicholas, he was melltall ap0 l 0 gizing to my country, of course, 
such a man as the anmentsmagnified mto a demi- for th / tw £ m = nar( f hical g ' urB wh & p t^ted 
god-herculean in his very frame, of uncommon would escape notice) and 4 ieh made my heels 
stature, beauty and grace, bom to be a kmg of contradict the republican respect for the majority, 
men—such an one as our own William the Con- _ ,7 , \ 

querer, or even as Charlemagne. Nothing this Public spirit was very lively among the decan- 

world can supply for itself or borrow from the ters as I entered the bar-room, and a large major- 
unseen was wanting to feed his ambition, to exalt ty. of those present were addressing their tellow- 
his genius, to assist his undertakings. From toe citizens. The shake of hands 1 found quite unam- 
beginniug of his reign he showed that he inherited mous ! and ’ the republic thus recognised all round, 
and grasped, as in one possession, all the accumu- we turned to tbe opposite door, where John Synes, 
lated hopes and illusions of his dynasty. ' Secure the rosy landlord of Cornwall, stood announcing 
as he felt from the West, he prepared at once for that all was ready. He led the way and America 
the conquest of the East. One check after an- followed up two pair of state. The meeting was 
other only taught him to lay deeper toe foundation to be held in the garret, that being the largest 
of dominion, but for thirty years he has never room in the house and appropriated usually to 
ceased, above ground or under ground, to push any chance overflowings of company—the^“double 
his scheme of universal empire. The race, how- beds ” bei “g of indefinite accommodation, either 
ever, was with time, and when he found his own tbr sleepers or sitteis-down. Seeing a stupendous 
life ebbing apace, at the approach of an epoch brass knocker on the inside of the door, I inquired 
which forages had been designated for toe tri- its use, and found that toe garret was used also 
umph of the Cross over the Crescent at Constan- as a Freemason’s Lodge ; though what secret is 
tinople, he could no longer restrain himself, and hidden under a brass knocker which communi- 
broke loose, as a river from its banks, for the con- catea information only to those outside, I did not 
quest of the world. We do but anticipate the very definitely understand. As the crowd poured 
calm judgment of posterity when we describe the in ’ I found a comfortable seat for myself on a 
particular act which began this unhappy-war, by wooden bench, under the corner of the roof, and 
saying that on a mere pretence, and in open con- bbe Public being distributed about among the 
tempt for too law of nations, the Emperor invaded, beds and otber furniture, we voted in a Chairman 
spoiled and seized the territory of a neighbour, and Secretary, and proceeded to business, 
and not only justified, but compelled the interfer- The question was the proposed division of toe 
ence of the Western Powers, who otherwise would county, or toe creation of a new Highland county, 
have had, in their turn, to fight a harder battle which should have Newburgh for its county-town, 
nearer home. Old Orange County, with Goshen for its official 

For these two years all Europe has beheld with capital, is something like many an English family 
increasing astonishment how one man, assuming under the law of primogeniture, where the eldest 
and exercising all the attributes of absolute power, son (Goshen with fifteen hundred inhabitants) has 
and, therefore, having himself alone to rely upon, all the honour and consideration, while a younger 
could maintain that single-handed struggle against son (Newburgh with twelve thousand inhabitants) 
a world of statesmen,, diplomatists, generals and is bigger and worthier. Americans-like the peo- 
admirals, representing all the art and science of pie begin to fret at this perpetuation of a supe- 
the civilized world. Collecting continually fresh riority unsupported by its original claim. But, 
determination and vigour from each phase of the besides this republicanism of the question, the 
struggle, yet provoking a still deeper phalanx and Highland corner of the county wants the change 
still wider circle of foes, he stood at last in a po- for convenience. Newburgh is on the river— 
sitipn of which it is not too much to say that, as Goshen twenty miles back. We go to Newburgh 
regards either side, and as respects either the with our produce and business every day—to 
questions at issue or the tremendous armaments Goshen only when compelled as jurymen or liti- 
employed, the world has not seen the like before, gants at law. With courts and records at New- 
or any thing near to'it. But then, as in the famous burgh, we should save the expense and travel to 
statue of his great ancestor, having surmounted that out of the way town in the back country, 
the dizzy height, he stood with toe precipice besides having a handsomer county-town six times 
before him. The alternate blows of the conflict as big, and named after toe green Highlands that 
have indeed thickened of late. Nation after enclose us, instead of after a Prince of Orange, 
nation has heard toe call to arms. England has whose memory smelt mouldy, long ago. 
changed an Administration of peace for one of Of course there was an opposition. The Goshen 


“ Highland County. —The Voice of the People! 
At a meeting of the citizens of toe town of Corn¬ 
wall, held at the house of J. H. Laue, pursuant 
to the call of the town Committee on Saturday 
afternoon, February 10th, 1855, for the purpose 
of 1 taking into consideration the expediency of 
creating a new county, to be called Highland 
County, the following resolutions; offered by N. 
P. Willis, Esq., wore adopted : 

“Resolved, That it is expedient, in point of 
economy, that the town of Cornwall should be 
associated in the proposed new county of High- 

“ Resolved, That county lines should be so de¬ 
fined as to subserve the best interests of those 
inhabitants included within its territories, and that 
toe proposed new county of Highland will greatly 
facilitate the inhabitants of toe town of Cornwall 
in transacting the regular county business, by 
bringing the country seat in close proximity to 
its inhabitants. J. O. Adams, Ch’n. 

J. Y. Syne, Sec’y.” 

Of course, my handing in one of those resolu¬ 
tions need not be mentioned in any “ Ode by 
George P. Morris ” on the subject. Written on 
top of a hat, they are, to an editor’s eye, “ miscel¬ 
laneous.” And, indeed, as to the effect of my 
eloquence, I should rather you would press down 
your valve till we know whether the question is j 
to he carried. Perhaps they will have a High¬ 
land County without the Highlands; leaving us 
down here in a corner, like a stale end of orange- 
peel—the majestic, Storm-King and Cro’nest, re¬ 
publican mountains as they are, namesakes of a 
Prince of Orange! Boots of all kinds forbid I 

Begging for any little side-influence you can 
bring to bear, my dear General, and trusting soon , 
I to be able to date from a “ Highland County ” as 
I well as to live in one, 

I remain, yours, etc., n. f. w. j 

j — Willis’s Idlewild Letters, in the Home Journal. 


THAT OTHER PUBLIC. 


DiokenS; in an article on ‘ that other Public ’ 
—to which we none of us belong—thus alludes to 
an autobiography recently published, and applies 
to it some former remarks of his on this country, 
and on another well-known person, Which strike 
us as very, much to the point: 

Ten or eleven years ago, one Chuzzlewit was 
heard to say, that he had found it (that other 
Public) on that side of the water, doing the 
strangest things. The assertion made all sorts of 


! Publics angry, and there was quite a cordial com¬ 
bination of Publics to resent it and disprove it. 
But there is a little book of Memoirs to be heard 
of at the present time, which looks as if young 
Chuzzlewitj had reason in him too. Does ’ the 
“ smart ” Showman, who makes such a Mermaid, 
and makes such a Washington’s Nurse, and 
makes such a Dwarf, and makes such a Singing 
Angel upon earth, and makes such a book—does 
he address the free and enlightened Public of ; 
the great United States: the Public of State 
Schools, Liberal Tickets, First-chop Intelligence, 
and Universal Education ? No, nb. That other 
Public is the shark’s prey. It is that other Pub¬ 
lic, down somewhere or other, Whose bright par¬ 
ticular star and stripe are not yet ascertained, 
which is so transparently cheated and so hardily 
outfaced. For that other Public, the hatter of 
New York outbid Creation at the auction of the 
first Lind seat. For .that other Public,'the Lind 
speeches were made, toe tears shed, the serenades 
given. It is that other Public, always on the 
boil and ferment about anything or nothing, whom I 
the travelling companion shone down upon from 
the high Hotel-Balconies. It is that other Public 
who will read, and even buy, the smart book in 
which they have so proud a share, and who will 
fly into raptures about its being circulated from 
the old Ocean Cliffs of the Old Granite State to 
the Rocky Mountains. It is indubitably in refer¬ 
ence to that other Public that we find toe follow¬ 
ing passage in a book called American Notes. 
“ Another prominent feature is the love of 1 smart ’ 
dealing, which gilds over many a swindle and, 
gross breach of trust, many a defalcation, public 
and private ; and enables many a knave to hold 
his head up with the best, who well deserves a 


—The manner in which toe Duchess d’Orieans, 
mourned her husband is well known. Dr. Yeron 
tells us in his new volumes that after his death 
she would not allow his apartment to be. entered 
by 1 any one except herself. From 1842 to 1848, 
when its sanctity was violated by toe republican 
conquerors, “ Not a piece of furniture changed 
its place—not an object, even the most trivial, 
was touched. Near toe window of toe bedroom 
was toe toilette table of toe Prince. Even the 
water in which he had washed his hands before 
leaving was left untouched, but had evaporated 
with time ; and the towel which he had used was 
lying beside it. Near toe chimney was a large 
arm-chair : .the Prince had thrown the Journal des 
Debats open into it, and it had not been touched 
for six years.” 

>- The Exhibition in Danger.— The an¬ 

nouncement of the Emperor’s Crimean trip has 
caused no small alarm among those who are pre¬ 
paring expensive works for the great Paris Exhi¬ 
bition, the opening of which is fixed for toe 1st of 
May. The impression has gained ground that if 
Louis Napoleon should leave Paris the Exhibition 
will not be opened at all; that the opening will 
be postponed yidefinitely ; or at all events, that, 
from the absence of toe Court, the affair willlose 
much of its Jdat. Some applications on the sub¬ 
ject have been, made at toe office of the Minister 
of- State, and the answer given was, that in any 
case toe Emperor will be back to Paris, ten days, 
at least, before the day fixed for the opening of 
the Exhibition, and that he will certainly .preside 
at toe ceremony of the opening, which will not be 
postponed. 

-M. De Mirecourt, who is writing the his¬ 
tory of his literary French cotemporaries, gives 
some of them the credit of having very eccentric 
habits. Scribr, he says, rises at 5 every morning, 
and works till noon without any interval. Balzac 
retired to rest every evening at 6, rose at mid¬ 
night, and wrote till 9 in toe morning, and after 
breakfasting resumed his pen till 3, when a walk 
of two hours, and dinner at 5, brought him again 
to his bedtime. Alfred de Musset, when asked for 
“ copy ’" for the Revue des Deux Mondes, would say: 
“ Send me fifty francs and a bottle of brandy, or 
you will have none.” The next morning toe pro¬ 
verbs required would be finished, and tbe brandy 
bottle also. Alexander Dumas sits in bis shirt¬ 
sleeves from morning till night writing in a re¬ 
markably fluent manner, without blot or erasure. 
As improvisalcur, Mery is only second to Dumas. 
It is stated that he wrote a play in four days that 
had a run of one hundred'nights. 

The Electric Telegraph. —Appropriately does 
Dr. Lardner quote the singularly beautiful words 
of Job-—“ Canst thou send the lightnings that 
they may go and say unto Thee, Here we are! ” 
Job xxxviii. 35. The Electric Telegraph Com¬ 
pany alone have now organized communications 
over 4,625 miles of country—this involves the use 
of 25,233 miles of wire. In the six months end¬ 
ing June 30, 1854, they had received £62,435. 
The telegraphic wires of various companies now 
reach from Aberdeen in the north to Viterbe and 
Corsica in the south. From Cork in the west to 
Lemburg and New Orsova in the east. They 
reach from Konigsberg in the Baltic to Marseilles 
and Toulon in the Mediterranean. These won¬ 
drous wires are now being laid over toe bed of this 
great inland sea, and will shortly unite Africa 
and Europe. Reaching Egypt, they will quickly 
extend still further eastward. In our Indian pos¬ 
sessions 3,000 miles of telegraph are now in oourse 
of construction—these will eventually, without 
doubt, meet the wires from Egypt—and. London 
may then convey instantaneous messages to Ben¬ 
gal or Calcutta. 

-The Death of the Czar foretold Two 

Years Since. —A letter that appeared in to® Lon¬ 
don Times, over the signature of Dr. Granville, a 
physician of some eminence, has attracted notice. 
Dr. Granville had once been Lord Palmerston’s 
medical attendant and in 1849 resided in a profes¬ 
sional capacity at St. Petersburg, where he had 
medical introductions to the Imperial Court. In 
the month of July, 1853, he addressed a confiden¬ 
tial letter to Lord Palmerston, and which he 
(Granville) now reproduces in the Times. In that 
tetter he stated, that haying formed a careful 
prognosis of the state of health of the Emperor 
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At an interview with Lord Palmerston, Feb. 23, 
1854, Palmerston asked Dr. G. if he still adhered 
to his opinion and prediction ? Granville replied 
that “ before July, 1855, when the Emperor would 
be 59 years of age) toe event anticipated would 
happen. Let but a few reverses overtake him, 
and his death, like that of ail his brothers, will be 
sudden.” It has proved so. “ Alma, Inkermann, 
Balaklava,” says the Doctor, “ shook the mighty 
brain. Eupatoria completed the stroke, and anti¬ 
cipated toe prognosis by only a few weeks.” 

■ It might be curious to speculate as to how far 
the shrewd Palmerston kept this prophecy in mind 
in accepting toe office of Premier, and the task 
of settling toe war. 


if. When he mentioned my name and my sick¬ 
ness, Lord Blessington said, “ You don’t mean I 
Walter Landor!” “The very man,” replied 
Hare. His Lordship rang the bell, and ordered 
horses to be put instantly to his carriage. He 
He had gone to Pisa for his health, and had rented 
a house on a term of six months, of which only 
four had expired. The next moruiDg my servant 
entered my inner drawing-room, where I was 
lying on a sofa, and announced Lord Blessington. 
I said I knew no such person. He immediately 
entered, and said, “ Come, eonje, Landor! I never 
thought you would refuse to see an old friend. If 
you don’t know Blessington, you may remember 
Mountjoy.” Twenty years before, when Lord 
Mountjoy was under the tuition of Dr. Randolph, 
he was always at the parties of Lady Belmore, at 
whose house I visited, more particularly when 
there were few besides her own family. I should 
not have remembered Lord Mountjoy. In those 
days he was somewhat fat for so young a man ; 
he had now become emaciated. In a few days he 
brought his lady “ to see me and make me well 
again.” They remained at Florence all that year, 
and nearly all the next. In the Spring, and until 
the end of Autumn, I went every evening from my 
villa and spent it in their society. Among the 
.celebrities I met there was Pocrio, and, for seve¬ 
ral weeks, the Count di Oamaldoli, who had been 
Prime Minister of Naples, toe Duke de Richelieu 
too, and D’Orsay’s sister, the Duchess de Guiche, 
besides a few of the distinguished Florentines. 
When I returned to England, soon after Lord 
Blessington’s death, my first visit was to the 
Countess. Never was man treated with more cor¬ 
diality. Her parties contained more of remark¬ 
able personages than ever were assembled in any 
other house, excepting, perhaps, Madame de 
Sfael’s. In the month of the Coronation more 
men illustrious in rank, in genius, and in science, 
met at Gore House, either at dinner or after, than 
ever were assembled in any palace. Enough has 
been said vitupatory about the mistress of that 
mansion. I disbelieve in the tales of her last 
friendship ; an earlier one affords more cause for 
admiration than for censure. She had been at¬ 
tached to a very handsome man, whose habit of 
gaming ended, as it often does end, and always 
should, in utter ruin and expatriation. She re¬ 
solved to follow him. At that time she resided at 
Brighton. Lord Blessington was also there, and 
heard of her distress. He had seen enough of her 
to love her ardently ; but instead of making any 
proposal to her, he wrote a request to know whe¬ 
ther “ a thousand pounds or two ” could bring 
back her friend to safety. She answered as oniy 
a generous heart can answer one equally generous, 
and wrote immediately to the person concerned. 
He replied that he was ruined beyond redemption, 
and never could return to England, nor could 
stand between her and her fortune. Lord Bles¬ 
sington, on receiving this intelligence, called on 
her. The exile received from her one hundred 
ppunds quarterly until his death. She made an 
ample allowance to her father and her brother, 
and brought his children to live with her. Lord 
Blessmgton told me that he offered her an addi- 
1 tion of a thousand pounds to her jointure of three, 
and oould not prevail on her to accept the addi¬ 
tion. Virtuous ladies! instead of censuring her 
faults, attempt to imitate her virtues. Believe 
that, if any excess may be run into, the excess of 
tenderness is quite as pardonable as that of 
malignity and rancour. 

Walter Savage, Landor. 

— Athencmm. 

-Mr. Landor writes another letter to the 

Athenieum: “May I trespass once more, Sir, on 
your valuable pages ? In the 1 Life and Corre¬ 
spondence of Lady Blessington,’ the learned 
Editor, who notices me so kindly, has pointed out 
a mistake of mine, on Lord Blessington’s vote on 
the Union. It would be unbecoming in me to 
offer any defence by pointing out my authority. 
But-in the account of my life I find a slight inac¬ 
curacy, which, although of no importance to the 
public, I will rectify. My private tutor at Rugby 
was Dr..John Sleath, afterwards Master of St. 
Paul’s School., Again, let me remark that I never 
was under toe care of my godfather, Gen. Powell, 
in London, nor was he ever there while I was. 
Out of kindness to my father, an old friend, he 
told him he would give me a commission in the 
army if I would ‘.abstain from sporting my repub¬ 
lican opinions.’ My reply was, ‘ No man shall 
ever tie my tongue; many thanks to the General.’ 
He made the offer to my next brother. But the 
rectory of Colton was destined for a second son: 
it was at that time held by my uncle. My brother 
Charles rented the tythes to the squire of the 
parish, who paid him £1,000 a year for them. In 
London, I accepted no hospitalities, and received 
few visits, occupied in studying Italian, and in im¬ 
proving my knowledge of Greek. Permit me, 
Sir, to offer, through you, my acknowledgement 
of the friendly courtesy of Dr. Madden. 

“ Walter Savage Landor-” 
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F AMILY FLOUR STORE, No. 35 Norti 

Fifth street, near 


M orrison & glenn respectfuii 

announce to the public that their Spring Style HAT 


being- operatores, enables then! to seH at much lower 
and others in the trade. Neither oppressing nor 
oppressed, they sell the best French Moleskin Hat for ! 
and other qualities proportionately low. Men?s and 
Soft Hats and Caps always on hand, suitable to r 


A LARGE assortment of SAUAMANDEI 

SAFES, of Various sizes, always on band, at No. 


eet, Philadelphia. Warranted equal t 
; United States. EVANS & WATSOh 
:avours. respectfully solicit a conti 


J ONES & Co., of the Crescent One Pric 

Clothing Store, No. 200 Market street, above 6th, i 


The goods are all well sponged and prepared, and gr” 
dns taken with the making, so that all can buy with i 


F H. SMITH, N. W. corner of Fourth ai 

• and Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Porte-Monnai< 


Bagshaw’s manufacture. Purchasers can de* 
getting a good article. If they do not give si 


le usual prices. English. French and American I 


ucy Wafers of every description, very superior Gold ; 
eel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, Sand Boxes, -Wafer C 
iper Weighis, plain and fancy Pen-liolders, Drawi— ’ 
is and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, Im; 
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